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Editorially Speaking 


WHY THE MENTAL HEALTH FILM? 


T is not exactly complimentary to ‘‘the American way of life’’ 

that mental and emotional disorders constitute a national health 
problem of tremendous proportions. Accurate statistics are lack- 
ing, but it is officially recognized that patients suffering from such 
disorders occupy more hospital beds than sufferers from all other 
types of illness combined. Of these, the percentage is not high of 
the mentally deficient by heredity, sometimes called ‘‘feeble- 
minded.’’ The majority suffer from mental illnesses that are actu- 
ally breakdowns of one kind or another, attributable to a wide 
variety of environmental causes. Their ‘‘ adjustment springs’’ 
just not strong enough to uphold the loads put upon them. 

Admitting the problem, and without discussion of such basic 
solutions as less exploitation of one human being by another, some 
sort of solution may be achieved by better understanding of men- 
tal disorders as such. This means public education, along the lines 
of programs conducted in respect of cancér, venereal disease, 
tuberculosis, ete. Like these others, the mental] health education 
program uses every modern media of communication, particularly 
the motion picture. 

The National Association for Mental Health (see p. 6) is a 
focal agency for public contact in this program. The Mental 
Health Film Board Ine. (p. 5) is the major source of films speci- 
fically designed to serve the growing need for dramatized explana- 
tion of the new approach to the whole subject of what not so long 
ago was disposed of tersely as ‘‘insanity’’ in varying degrees, and 
generally regarded as incurable. 


WHAT IS ITS FUNCTION? 


The mental health film is still so new that some of its examples 
are more valuable as experiments than as working tools. If not 
handled with the kind of care urged for other forms of explosive, 
they have potentialities for instigating some at least of the dif- 
ficulties they were intended to relieve. All are made under the 
guidance of mental health experts. But even experts can be wrong, 
as they themselves readily admit. It has been the tendency to date, 
for example, and no doubt in an effort to make small budgets go 
far, to cover too much territory in a single production. The effec- 
tiveness even of the overloaded mental health film cannot be over- 
estimated, when the story it tells is about the everyday lives of 
people wtih whom specific audiences can identify themselves. Emo- 
tionally moved by the presentation on screen of such complex 
feelings and motivations as concealed hate, stubborn pride, vanity, 
the desire to dominate or be dominated, audiences are stimulated 
to talking in terms of the film story about things usually held 
down, unresolved, within themselves. By thus alerting the individ- 
ual and advancing his understanding little by little, the motion 
picture unmistakably furthers the large cause of mass awareness 
and education which may result eventually in preventive measures 
at source points. 


WHAT WAS ITS START? 


The outstanding pioneer in the mental health film was the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada with its MENTAL MECHANISMS 
Series, initiated in 1947 by THE FEELING OF REJECTION. An ambi- 
tious program for the U.S. was discussed at a meeting held in 
1946 under the auspices of the American Film Center (original 
publisher of Film News) and attended by health officers of the 
Federal Government as well as many States and communities. 
PREFACE TO A LIFE, the pilot film in a projected series, was made 
in 1948 under Federal auspices. What happened then is not clear, 
except that the projected series did not materialize until Alberta 
Jacoby, then Alberta Altman of the National Institute of Mental 
Health, picked up the pieces and put them togehter as the present 


Mental Film Board, Ine. This issue of Film News surveys the 
Board’s program and productions. 
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Projector Runs 


Without One 


Years 
Drop of Oil! 


“Operation 1000” proves projector lubrication a problem of the past... 


1000 hours of projector operation is equal 
to two and a half years of hard, steady use in 
the average school. That’s a lot of projection 
time—enough to show more than 2 million 
feet of film. And it’s a lot of time for a pro- 
jector to run without breakdowns, adjust- 
ments, or maintenance... without even a 
single drop of oil. Only one sound projector 
could do it—the Kodascope Pageant! 


Dealer proves the point 


An amazing public test conducted by the 
Colorado Visual Aids Supply Co. of Denver, 
Colorado, has proved that the Pageant can 
stand up to just such a grueling ordeal... 
and come right back for more! Two Koda- 
scope Pageants, selected at random from 
stock, were run constantly for 1000 hours... 
day and night, week after week, for a whole 
month and a half without a minute’s rest. 

And they took the punishment every second of 
the time! 

How did the Pageants perform after this 


1F YOU... 


are using projectors that are costing money 
to maintain or if you have ever been incon- 


downs, you will be able to sav 
by equipping your organization 
scope Pagea 


out notice). See 
stration or just mail the coupon. 


untimely projector break- 
venienced by to save substantially 
with Koda- 
nt Sound Projectors. Prices stort 


te $375 (subject to change with- 
pe your dealer for a free demon- 


grueling endurance test? “Just like brand 
new!” says Mr. Hal Guzofsky, Manager of 
the Colorado firm. “The mechanisms oper- 
ated as smoothly and quietly at the end of 
the run as the day we set them up!” 

The amazing results of this test were pos- 
sible because of an exclusive Pageant fea- 
ture—permanent pre-lubrication. Among all 
16mm. sound projectors, only the Pageant 
has this feature to eliminate the chief cause 
of projector failures—under- or over-oiling. 


Other plus features 


In addition, only the Pageant offers you all 
of these important advantages... Fidelity 
Control for precise sound focusing... ny- 
lon gears and a silicone-damped roller to 
prevent distracting projector noises... 
built-in field-sharpening element... true- 
rated amplifier for full power delivery... 
and a portable model specially tailored for 
every 16mm. need—with each model the 
lowest priced in its field. 


How “OPERATION 1000” 


was conducted 


1. UNDER WAY—After attaching a meter to 
record the number of hours of continuous 
operation, Ralph B. Mayo of Mayo & Com- 
pany Certified Public Accountants, turned 
on the projectors and sealed them in oper- 
ating position. 


2. FULL PUBLIC VIEW—One Pageant was 
placed in the Colorado Visual Aids Supply 
Company’s display window... one inside 
the store. Under CPA supervision, both ran 
continuously throughout the test without 
maintenance or lubrication. 


3. AFTER 1,122 HOURS of constant opera- 
tion, the Pageants were running as smoothly 
as they had on the first day of the test. A 
Mayo Co. official checked out the projectors 
at this point so that they could be moved toa 
convention display. 


Company manager sums it up... 


“In the past, under- or over- 
oiling has caused our biggest 
servicing problem with 16- 
mm. projectors, especially in 
the educational field where 
many different operators are 
assigned to handle projec- 
tion equipment. ‘Operation 
1000’ proves conclusively 
that permanent pre-lubrication is a signifi- 
cant factor in reducing maintenance costs. 
Congratulations to Kodak on this outstand- 
ing achievement!” 


Harold Guzofsky, Mgr. 
Colorado Visual Aids Supply Co. 
Denver, Colorado 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, pep. 8-v, Rochester 4, N. Y. | 
Please send name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer 3-115 
and information on Kodascope Pageant Sound Projectors. 
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NewS... 


ACTION AND REACTION 


Immediately after screening the film SHy- 
NESS, a group of young mothers organized 
a course on ‘‘The Emotional Problems of 
Children.’’ Its message was a shock to 
them, reports the principal of the public 
school in this area of foreign born, because 
they thought the shy child was ‘‘cute.’’ 
After the film they understood that the shy 
child might be emotionally ill, and under- 
took to study more about childhood problems. 


58 COUNTRIES SEE U.S.1.A. FILMS 


Mobile units are now showing State De- 
partment films in 58 countries, Theodore C. 
Streibert, U.S. Information Agency chief, 
told a Senate Foreign Affairs overseas sub- 
eommittee. The USIA is also using TV in 
19 countries to show its films. New film 
production, however, has been completely 
halted by the lack of funds, although the 
effect on the program will not be felt for 
another year when allocated funds run out. 


NEW FCA BOARD 


The 14 members of the 1954-55 Board 
of Directors of the Film Council of Amer- 
ica took office during the recent American 
Film Assembly in Chicago. They are: Mrs. 
Oscar A. Ahlgren, president, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Eddie Albert, 
motion picture producer and actor; J. R. 
Bingham, Association Films, Inc.; Dr. John 
T. Caldwell, president, University of Arkan- 
sas; Dr. William S. Carlson, president, State 
University of New York; Louis de Roche- 
mont, Louis de Rochemont Associates; Roy 
Disney, president, Walt Disney Productions; 
David C. Fulton, Office of Public Relations, 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development; William H. Garvey, Jr., So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc.; Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; Richard B. Sealock, 
Kansas City Public Library; Dr. John Slaw- 
son, executive v.p. The American Jewish 
Committee; Dr. Frank Stanton, president, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc.; Dr. 
Paul A. Wagner, Film Council of America. 


OPERATION HISTORY 


The Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion of the National Education Association 
has appointed an Archives Committee, with 
Dr. E. Winifred Crawford (retired from the 
Montclair, N.J. school system) as its chair- 
man. Among the committee’s members are 
Rita Hochheimer (N.Y.C. Board of Educa- 
tion); Chester A. Lindstrom (formerly Mo- 
tion Picture Chief, U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, now with Byron Inc., Washington) ; 
Ellsworth C. Dent (Coronet Films); Lee 
Cochrane (Iowa University) ; Roger Albright 
(Film Custodians); F. Dean McClusky 
(U.C.L.A.). Archivist is William F. Kruse 
(Chicago). 

The first effort of the committee will be 
to locate and collect documentation now 
scattered, and to preserve the materials of 
eurrent history. 
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Coming Events... 


PAPER PRINTS BACK ONTO FILM 


The Library of Congress, after six years 
of experimentation, has finally succeeded in 
converting to 16mm film the paper prints 
of motion pictures made in the early days 
of the film industry. For the past 50 years 
these paper prints have been stored in the 
Library. In many cases they are unique 
copies of their originals which were origi- 
nally on nitrate film but which have dis- 
integrated, been lost, burned, or otherwise 
destroyed. Among them are many subjects 
of general historic importance, as that of 
President McKinley in Buffalo shortly be- 
fore his assassination, and of the steamship 
‘*Titanic.’’ Others—like THE GREAT TRAIN 
ROBBERY, OLD FAITHFUL GEYSER and some 
comedies—are of particular interest to the 
film industry. 

When motion pictures were invented in 
1894 there was no provision for them in 
the copyright law. A number of producers 
therefore made paper contact prints from 
35mm film and registered them as photo- 
graphs, which the copyright law did protect. 
This practice was followed until 1912, when 
an amendment provided for motion pictures 
as such. 

To support the reconversion program a 
suitable charge will be made for film copies 
wanted by individuals or organizations for 
stock-shot or other purposes. Requests for 
information should be addressed to the Chief 
of the Stack ard Reader Division, Library 
of Congress, Wushington 25, D.C. 


SHIPBOARD FILMS FOR STUDENTS 


The Council on Student Travel is includ- 
ing a film program in the shipboard activ- 
ities it is planning for more than 2300 
students booked for Europe via its agency 
this summer. An educational staff of 10 to 
15, on each ship of the three scheduled, will 
be in charge of forums, lectures, language 
classes, and a film program designed for 
orienting the student travelers to the cul- 
tures of the countries they will visit. 

Formed eight years ago by 35 national 
and religious organizations to make low 
cost travel and an enroute educational pro- 
gram possible for students, the CST is now 
in its eighth vear. Among its present 37 
sponsoring organizations are the Institute 
of International Education, the YM and 
YW’s, Boston University, the American 
Youth Hostels, the Carnegie Endowment, the 
American Friends, and others. 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


In response to the need for trained per- 
sonnel to carry on economic and cultural 
development projects in neglected areas of 
the world, New York University is institut- 
ing two new courses for 1954-1955, in Fun- 
damental Education. Experts will participate 
as guest instructors. Professor A. J. Foy 
Cross, Ph.D., and Associate Professor Irene 
F. Cypher, Ph.D., are the instructors. 

The Fall course will emphasize the prepa- 


= Bob Jones University Fine Arts Work. 
shop—June 7-July 10, Bob Jones Univer. 
sity, Greenville, S.C. Motion pictures in. 
eluded in workshop sessions. 

= 7th Annual Cleveland Film Festival— 
June 16-17, Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 
= American Film Week—June 21-27, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Center for Continua. 
tion Study. Workshops and lectures for 
educators, film industry and interested lay. 
men. 

a Canadian Library Association—June 2). 
25, Halifax, N.S., Canada. 
= Audio-Visual Round Table of the Ameri- 
can Library Association—June 24, at ALA 
Convention in Minneapolis. Open to all 
ALA members interested in any phase of 


audio-visual. In : 
= 1954 National Institute for Audio-Vis§ p's" 
ual Selling—July 25-29 at Indiana Univer-§ 

with 


sity, Bloomington, Ind., sponsored by the 
University and the National Audio-Visual 
Association. 

= National Audio-Visual Convention — 
August 1-4, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Til. Annual meeting and trade show of the 
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National Audio-Visual Association. Other? 

hous 
groups meeting concurrently: Educational for p 


Film Library Association, Catholic Audio 
Visual Association, Chief State School A-V 
Officers, Audio Visual Conference for Medi- 
eal and Allied Sciences. 


a George Peabody College for Teachers Ist 
Annual Workshop in Television and Radio 
—August 2-13 at Nashville, Tenn. Will be 
conducted in cooperation with stations 
WSM and WSM-TV of Nashville. For in- 
formation: Felix C. Robb, Dean of Instrue- 
tion, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 

= 1ith International Audio Visual Work- 
shop—August 30 to Sept. 4, at Green Lake, 
Wis. Problems of materials production, 
a-v leadership, utilization, selection of 
equipment will be discussed in workshops 
and seminars. Address inquiries to: A-V 
Dept., National Council of Churches, 79 E. 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Il. 


News (Continued) 


ration of instructional materials for teach- 
ers and other education workers for abroad 
and at home. The Spring course will give 
special attention to the technique of adapt: 
ing accepted principles of learning to real: 
life problems of health, agriculture, com- 
munity living, ete. The planning and use 
of various audio-visual media are an impor- 
tant part of this course. 


TAXES ARE CHEAPER 


The new excise tax bill recently passed by 
Congress gives some relief to the audio-visual 
industry by reducing the excise on taxable 
motion picture and still projectors from 10-5 
percent to 5-percent, and on projection lamp: 
from 20-percent to 10-percent. 
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The MENTAL HEALTH 


FILM BOARD 


WHAT IS IT? 


HE Mental Health Film Board Ine. is 
not a government agency. It is, how- 


‘Bever a non profit educational organization 


established with the cooperation of the Na- 
tinal Institute of Mental Health of the 
US. Public Health Service. The films of the 
Mental Health Film Board have been re- 
viewed and are recommended by that agency. 

In a sense, the Mental Health Film Board 
program is an outgrowth of the work begun 
by the National Institute of Mental Health 
with its production of PREFACE TO A LIFE, 
one of the first mental health films speci- 
fieally designed for the U.S. public and still 
a leader among cinema treatments of the 
parent-child relationship. This film was 
made by Sun Dial Films Ine. (N.Y.C.) for 
the National Institute of Mental Health. 
Though government has a limited budget 
for public education, the funds were found 


PREFACE TO A LIFE (National Institute of Mental 

Health, U.S. Public Health Service, 1948) still 

leads in frequency of use for adult education 
programs: .. . 


for PREFACE TO A LIFE, as an experiment in 
dealing with the new problem of mental 
health education. 

Some of the specialists who worked as 
ronsultants on this film felt the need for 
carrying on a film program. It was thus on 
the basis of experience with PREFACE TO A 
Lire that the National Association for Men- 
tal Health (then the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene), together with a num- 
her of States which recognized the import- 
ance of such a program, came together and 
helped to establish the Mental Health Film 
Board, with the idea of accomplishing in 
Pe ration what, it was felt, needed to be 
done. 


Primarily a policy-making body, the 


Boar is composed of officers and members- 


selected for their experience and training in 
the specialties of public health and psychi- 
atry, as well as for their interests and acti- 
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THIS MONTH’S 
COVER: 


Psychiatric aide Joe 
Fuller and Mr. Ran- 
dall, his patient, make 
MAN TO MAN partic- 
ularly memorable. ... 


BOARD OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT: Dr. M. Ralph Kaufman, Direc- 
tor, Dept. of Psychiatry, Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital, N.Y.C. 

VICE-PRES.: Dr. Howard P. Rome, Head of 
Psychiatry, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 

SECRETARY: Dr. Robert T. Morse, Chair- 
man, Public Education Committee, Group 
for. the Advancement of Psychiatry. 

TREASURER: Dr. Harry !. Weinstock, Lec- 


turer in Psychiatry, Columbia University, 
N.Y.C, 


BOARD MEMBERS 


Dr. Kenneth Appel, President, the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association. 

Dr. Leona Baumgartner, Commissioner of 
Health, N.Y.C. 

Dr. Carl Binger, Associate Professor in 
Clinical Psychiatry, Cornell University 
Medical College. 

Dr. Leon Saul, Professor of Preventive Psy- 
chiatry, University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Erwin Swann, Publicist. 

Alberta Jacoby, Executive Secretary. 


vities in the field of public education. A 
master plan of some 25 specific films has 
governed the direction toward which the pro- 
gram will work. It is devised to cover the 
major problems that seem to be the out- 
standing ones, as: old age; early child- 
parent relations and the oedipal situation; 
adolescents and parents; ete. The beginning 
idea was to take the developing personality 
through the periods and situations that 
seemed most in need of public understand- 
ing. BROKEN APPOINTMENT, for example, is 
really a pre-natal film in that its message 
concerns the attitude of parents toward each 
other and the coming child. But it also 
serves the need for a film about a nurse. 


The MENTAL MECHANISMS SERIES of the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, begun in 1947, 
established important principles for future pro- 
duction in the field. This illustration is from 


SHYNESS (1953)... . 


Thus two or more purposes are often ob- 
vious in the films made so far. In several 
cases these have been quite successfully ac- 
complished with the same limited budget. 


It is safe to predict, however—now that 
there is some material available to meet 
pressing needs — that future productions 
will be less all-inclusive. It has been 
learned by the Board and by those respons- 
ible for making the films that the simpler 
canvas, one that delivers less ideas and in- 
formation at a single sitting, is a more di- 
rect and effective instrument for mass edu- 
cation. Another difficulty that will also no 
doubt be overcome is that of having to meet 
increasing demands at one and the same 
time for publie materials, and for leader 
training tools. 


HOW DOES IT WORK? 


On the basis of the program originally 
devised by the Board, actual production of 
the films was done at firt by various docu- 
mentary film makers whose competence to 
turn out motion pictures about emotional 
behavior and human relations had been de- 
termined by previous work along these lines. 
Affiliated Film Producers Ine. of New York 
City has been called upon regularly of late, 
either as producer or as production consult- 
ant, on the grounds that repetitive experi- 
ence makes for the kind of proficiency that 
assures minimum costs. 

With whatever agency of production is 
employed, the Board works as a technical 
committee to insure the validity of psychi- 
atric content. Individual members are con- 
sultants on scripts, and on problems of a 
technical or special nature that may arise in 
making the film. 


WHAT HAS IT ACCOMPLISHED? 


Since its inauguration five years ago the 
Board has been responsible for the produc- 
tion of eleven films. The following seven are 
in its EMOTIONS OF EVERYDAY LIVING series: 
STEPS OF AGE, ANGRY Boy, FEARS OF CHIL- 
DREN, FAREWELL TO CHILDHOOD, RooTS OF 
HappPINESS, First LESSONS, THE LONELY 
Nicut. Four are in a PROFESSIONAL Epwuca- 
TION series. These are: BROKEN APPOINT- 
MENT, WORKING AND PLAYING FOR HEALTH, 
MAN TO MAN (most recently finished) and 
HEAD OF THE Howse. All except three were 
made fom funds supplied by the health com- 
mssions or other health and welfare agen- 
cies of 14 States: California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, Nevada, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 

(Continued on page 21) 
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The 


We Use Film in our Program 


NATIONAL 
FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


Association 


for the mentally ill. 


Headquarters: 1790 Broadway, New York City 19 


Founded: A consolidation, in 1950, of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene (1909), National Mental Health Foundation, and Psychiatric 


President: Richard Weil, Jr., New York City 
Executive Director: Robert M. Heininger 
Director of Education and Program Services: Edward Linzer 


Associates: More than 400 state and local mental health associations (all non- 
profit), and the National Association for Mental Health (created by 
merger of the three founding groups). Membership in this nationwide 
network is through affiliation with state and local organizations. 


Purposes: The National Association for Mental Health, together with state and 
local health associations throughout the country work together to protect 
and promote mental health; to provide adequate care and treatment 


Publications: Mental Hygiene and Understanding the Child (quarterly). Other 
publications, and audio-visual materials, are noted in a Publications List 
and in the Catalogue of the N.A.M.H. Film Library. 


THE PROBLEM 


HE National Association for Mental 

Health and its more than 400 affiliates 
throughout the country are united as a vol- 
untary citizens’ organization. Its activities 
include the promotion of memtal health, the 
prevention and treatment of mental illness 
and deficiency, and the proper care of per- 
sons suffering from these disorders. Specifi- 
eally, the Association is concerned with the 
improvement of mental hospital care; with 
outpatient psychiatric services; with laws 
relating to mental illness; with the role of 
physicians, teachers, clergymen, social work- 
ers and others in handling the problem of 
mental illness; with education of the public 
both for personal needs and for the fulfil- 
ment of responsibility as citizens; also, in 
organizing citizens for work in the mental 
health field in state and local communities. 
In these activities it cooperates with the 
World Federation for Mental Health, estab- 
lished in 1948 and with headquarters in 
London, England. 

The problems which mental health asso- 
ciations deal with require continuous inter- 
pretation because of public lack of under- 
standing about mental and _ emotional 
illnesses. In order to educate the public, 
many methods of communication have been 
utilized. By experience, one of the most 
effective means of interesting, informing 
and educating has been through the use of 
motion pictures. Consequently, the mental 
health associations at state and local levels 
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are large consumers of films in the mental 
health field, and utilize these tools in carry- 
ing out their many objectives. 

The National Association for Mental 
Health does not itself produce films but 
serves as a consultant to a number of pro- 
ducers engaged in the portrayal of problems 
related to mental health, psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy, and other aspects of human behavior. 
As an educational entity the Association 
feels it can enhance public awareness about 
mental health, if it encourages other sources 
to produce films in these areas. It then 
selects those it believes will reinforce its 
nationwide program, and recommends them 
in its film catalogue. The Association also 
maintains a sales and rental service in order 
to encourage the widest possible distribution 
of suitable films. 


VALUE PURPOSES 


To the field of mental health, films are 
valuable for many purposes. For example, 
in leading the fight for good mental hos- 
pitals where patients can get skilful treat- 
ment and humane care, CITY OF THE SICK 
and Mentat Hospitat have been used in 
several states. To help communities set up 
clinics for children and adults with mental 
and emotional problems so they can get as- 
sistance to prevent more serious _ illness, 
Ancry Boy has been helpful. The ever- 
present problem of combatting false and 
superstitious notions about mental illness 
has necessitated many showings of THE Na- 
TION’S MENTAL HEALTH. In the area of 


No. 26 in a series to ascertain how 
national organizations use films and 
filmstrips, and to what extent . ., 


By EDWARD LINZER 
In describing the work of the NAMH, 


where he since August 1953 he has been film « 
Director of Education and Program Serv- 
ices, Mr. Linzer discusses the mental health 
film and how to use it. the ¢ 


Formerly Community Representative for the 


Peoria State Hospital, he has been exec.- the 1 
sec. of the Peoria Mental Health Society, a 
Personnel Consultant in the Army, an As- Tw¢ 


sistant Professor at the U. of Illinois School 
of Social Work. A native Chicagoan, he is Th 
an M.A. of Northwestern University, did 
graduate work at U. of Chicago School of 
Social Service Administration, 
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promoting mental health and teaching peo- 
ple how to use basic principles of good 
mental health in their own lives, more than 
61 films are now in constant use. 

The Association recognizes also that films 
are growing in popularity as a basis for 
group programs, since they are suitable fo 
both large meetings and small discussion 
groups. They make a program interesting 
and vivid because the material they present 
is concrete and provocative. In many in- 
stances films reach people who will not read. 

Mental health films have great potential’ 
value too in being able to change feelings 
and attitudes. Many portray real life situa 
tions and attempt to stimulate an under- 
standing of life, instead of escape from 
it. The impact of some of these films is 
great, and they create an emotional experi- 
ence that it is almost impossible to obtain 
through less dramatic educational media. 
For this reason, mental health associations 
believe it is essential to have a qualified and 
experienced discussion leader, to help an 
audience arrive at this new understanding 
and insight. Films are also effective in 
demonstrating that a problem may not be 
unique to any one individual but is of con- 
cern to others, too. 


SELECTING THE RIGHT FILM 


In the difficult and delicate area of human he 
actions, reactions and relationships it is 
essential to select the most appropriategf§xa 
film for a particular group. A film preg? ! 
pared specifically for a professional audience 
should not be shown to a lay group. An 
audience concerned with the problems of 
aging will not be deeply interested in the 
portrayal of classroom behavior problems. 
It is necessary in all cases to know the de 
sires of a group. It is equally important 
to know also the level of familiarity of the 
group with mental health topics. To selett 
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The psychologist notes Molly’s reactions to the 
Rorschach test in the British Information Services’ 
film about a breakdown, OUT OF TRUE... 


the correct film it is also important to know 
the two following broad classifications of 
the mental health motion picture: 


TWO CATEGORIES 


The first category is made up of films 
which present situations which can be dealt 
with by a sympathetic parent, an interested 
teacher, a clergyman, or anyone able to 
give the understanding which is required. 
These films do not suggest the need for 
actual psychiatric attention bu offer preven- 

tive measures easily accepted by individuals 
odgesceking to attain positive mental health 
ansgoals. These films may be presented to lay 
audiences with no psychiatric background. 
ms(elhey are also appropriate for communities 
fore which do not have psychiatric services and 
fo @in which self-help guidance needs to be of- 
on@iered. In this group are such films as 
ng PREFACE TO A LIFE, FAREWELL TO CHILD- 
spt @40oD and THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE. 
in. The second category includes those films 
ad. @which stress the need to obtain specialized 
ial Bhelp to resolve problems. They provide fuller 
1gs information about the more serious mani- 
na- Biestations of mental and emotional behavior. 
er-@lhey may also demonstrate the need for 
om @Psychiatrie examination, or treatment by a 
js guidance clinic. Because of the serious path- 
ri-Mology portrayed, these solutions may be im- 
aingeplied. It is pointed out that protagonists 
lia. @°f these films might have avoided the diffi- 
ons culties they portray, if they or their parents 
ind @iad been alerted to danger signals at an 
angearly age. But as presented, the films show 
ing the problem so far advanced that the only 
infgtope for help is from experts. 
Such films in particular should be shown 
.Jfn the presence of an experienced discussion 
leader who is well acquainted with psychia- 
ty and who can provide ample opportunity 
for subsequent discussion. Furthermore, 
most films in this group are suitable only 
nanfe“hen shown as part of a mental health 
ismerics, rather than in isolated presentation. 
jateM’xamples in this category are THE FEELING 
F Hostitity, ANGRY Boy and BREAKDOWN. 


NEED FOR DISCUSSION 


Going beyond the mere presentation of in- 
sjormation, mental health films involve the 
udience in an emotional experience in which 
here is strong identification with the char: 
acters on the screen. This recognition makes 
iewers want to talk about and examine 
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their own ideas and behavior. A qualified 
discussion leader can create opportunities 
for such endeavor. Such leaders are more 
likely to be found among psychiatrists, so- 
cial workers, clinical psychologists, guidance 
counselors, public health nurses, teachers, 
and other professionally trained people with 
an orientation to mental health. For some 
selected films an adequately prepared lay 
person may lead the discussion, but there 
should be no attempt in such case to discuss 
difficult behavior, or technical aspects of 
the problems which have been demonstrated. 

It is important at all times that mental 
health films should not be shown without 


some introductory comment. The discussion 
leader or chairman of the group should 
point up the basic problems which the film 
portrays. If it deals with children, normal 
behavior should be enphasized. Ift it demon- 
strates serious emotional problems, discussion 
might well be from the point of view of 
what parents could perhaps have done to 
avoid the kind of situation which is illus- 
trated. 

The National Association for Mental 
Health stands ready to serve in any or all 
the aspects of mental health film selection 
and use, and invites inquiry from the publie 
and the producer. 


SILVER 


Worlds of Experience 


1954 is Silver Jubilee Year at Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. During this past 
quarter-century, the searching lenses of our cameras have gone nearly every- 
where in space and time to record the events and ideas which have literally 


brought the “world to the classroom.” 


Today over 600 motion pictures and related audio-visual materials (filmstrips 
and recordings) are available-to schools and adult groups. Created under the di- 
rection of renowned authorities and produced with high professional skill, this 
significant library truly upholds the standard of educational superiority which 
EB Films’ pioneers raised 25 years ago. Experience, that incomparable teacher, 
is evident in the quality and content of such current productions as Major 
Religions of the World; Look to the Land; The Living City; Bacteria; Scientific 
Method and The Farmer; among other titles now available for previewing. 


Write for new 
Teachers’ Film 
Guides, supple- 
menting each 
currentEBFilm 


1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 
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PREVIEWS 
and REVIEWS 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


F this series, to contain eight film- 

strips in color, with reading scripts 
and utilization guides, the following three 
titles are now available: THe CHurcH Is 
Born (the Resurrection experience, through 
the work of Paul); DEATH FoR FAITH (Ne- 
ronian persecution, to the Edict of Milan 
granting freedom of worship to Christians) ; 
OPEN Door: FAITH (conversion of Con- 
stantine through the evangelization of the 
barbarians, and the baptism of Clovis on 
Christman Day, 496 A.D.). 


The other titles in this series will be: 
DEFEAT IN VicTory (from the alliance of 
the Franks with the Pope, through the de- 
velopment of monasticism and papal power, 
to the Crusades); THE CHURCH MILITANT 
(scholastic development, through the Baby- 
lonish Captivity, the conciliar movement 
and early reform movements); REBIRTH OF 
FaitH (the Reformation—specifically Cal- 
vinist, Anglican, Anabaptist and Roman 
Catholic developments) ; MODERN CHRISTIAN- 
ITY (the theology, ethics, organization and 
outreach, in the period from 1648 to 1918, 
emphasizing developments in the United 
States); and THE Move TowakpD WHOLE- 
NESS (the various facets of ecumenicity since 
World War I). 


Any attempt to reduce to eight sections 
of thirty-odd parts each (i.e, 30-40 frames 
per filmstrips), the history of so vast an 
organization as the church through more 
than 1900 years, is an ambitious project. 
Some theory of selection must govern what 
is included and what is left out. In the 
general Utilization Guide that introduces the 
set we find it stated that: ‘‘Throughout the 
series, and in each filmstrip, we have sought 
to communicate a Christian sense of histori- 
eal continuity. In this attempt we have con- 
centrated heavily on persons; important 
facts and events are thus presented in a 
human context.’’ The Guide goes on to the 


RELIGIOUS an 


1S BORN filmstrip in THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH series (SVE)... 


hope that ‘‘this will foster an appreciation 
of the Christian leaders of the past, an 
awareness of the rich content of our tradi- 
tion, and an unhesitating identification with 
the Christian Church.’’ 

The plan of this attempt is remarkably 
successful in the three filmstrips currently 
available. Inclusion of some really excellent 
maps assists in achievement of this success. 
At the same time, and inevitably, there are 
what will strike individual observers as curi- 
ous omissions. In the first part, for example, 
only four frames are devoted to the mis- 
sionary activities of Paul. This works out 
to the good if any one of a number of avail- 
able full-length courses on the great apostle’s 
life and efforts are utilized at this point. 
Less understandable is the complete omis- 
sion of any reference to the Holy Spirit, 
although admittedly He would be hard to 
portray. 

Good study guides caution prospective 
users that audio-visual materials are aids, 
not to be considered complete courses in 
themselves. That caution is particularly 
timely here. As an outline and a focus of 
attention, this sort of filmstrip is admirable 
and valuable. In part because THE HISTORY 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH is sketchy, it 
can the better be adapted to, and its frame- 

(Continued on column 3) 


A series of 35 mm filmstrips in full color covering historical and industrial 
developments thru the ages. Available also with script on record. 


IDEAL FOR CLASSROOMS, LIBRARIES, CLUBS, etc. 


CAMBRIDGE PRODUCTIONS INC. 


For Full Details Write to: 
17 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


‘(Amos); REVELATION OF LOVE (Hosea); 4 


Paul expounds Jesus’ teachings, from THE CHURCH . 
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By REV. THEODORE MILLER 


THE PROPHETS OF GOD 


HIS remarkable series of filmstrips in’ 
cludes four titles: A PLEA For Justi¢ 


Cry FOR REPENTANCE (Jeremiah); and 4 
DEMAND FOR HOLINESS (Isaiah). 

The prophets do not readily lend then: 
selves to an interpretation by audio-visual 
means. Their significance lies in the inter 
pretation they give of God’s will in the light 
of events current in their times. Any at 
tempt to portray the prophets must be by 
selections from their words. This serie 
achieves interest and importance from the 
excellent way in which the teaching is pre 
sented; and from the fact that each script 
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contains much verbatim quotation from the 15 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible. rpn 
30 frames each, color, with reading rec 
script. Range: from junior high school Ha 
to adults. Per strip, $5, or at a com- N. 


bination price for the set, from the 
Society for Visual Education Inc., 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, DL 


Amos warns of justice: “Thus saith the Lord: | wil 

send a fire upon Judah and it shall devour the 

palaces of Jerusalem. . . . | will not turn away 

the punishment thereof; because they sold the 

righteous for silver, and the poor for a pair 
of shoes”. . . 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
(Continued from column 1) 
work filled out for, any age group from 
junior high to adult. The accompanyin 
study guides in their convenient bookle! 
form are well done, and replete with refer§, 
ences to supplement the script. For maturg; 
groups, an invaluable reference, though it i§ 
not mentioned, is the Library of Christiai 
Classics. For example, the second filmstrij 
in the series, DEATH FOR FAITH, in its secoll 
part pictures nearly all of the leaders whos 
works are included in Vol. I of the Library 
8 filmstrips, color, 30-40 frames each, 
with guides. Each, $6. Set of three, 
$15. Written by Dr. Elmer G. Million, 
illustrated by Frank Hopper, produced 
and distributed by the Society for Vis- 
ual Education Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Parkway West, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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By JULIUS SCHATZ, 


Board of Review, National Council on 
Jewish Audio-Visual Materials 


THE GOODLY LAND 


HE intent of this sound filmstrip was 
{a portray and dramatize certain as- 
i Affects of the education program of Hadassah 
(the Women’s Zionist Organization of 
\merica), and to serve as motivation for a 
tudy course by the same title, as this film, 
Tue GoopLy LAND. Unfortunately, the 
script for the filmstrip comes off second best 
o the course, by being too long, and not 
ohesive. The voices of the recording also 
are slow-moving and uninspired. Photo- 
graphed in Israel by Hazel Greenwald for 
Hadassah, the visuals and the color are 
veak, The total result is a filmstrip that is 
jot as effective as it might be. 

75 frames (20 mins.) with LP 331, 
rpm recording. Price $5, including 
record and two copies of script, from 
Hadassah Film Library, 13 E. 37th St., 
N.Y.C. 17. 


he peace of a small Hungarian village is 
broken—A scene from THE TRIAL (Contemporary 
Films) . . . 


HE TRIAL 


DASED on a true incident which occurred 
UV in 1889—and which has been unfortu- 
lately frequent in Jewish life and history— 
his unusual film depicts the circumstances 
urounding the infamous trial of a group 
ff Jews in a small Hungarian village, who 
tre accused of having committed a ‘blood 
itual murder.’’ It is a powerful and al- 
lost documentary story, dynamic, exciting. 
cting, script and photography are all in 
he finest tradition of cinematic art. Sounded 
priginally in German, its English subtitles 
tre quite adequate for complete understand- 
ng, and THE TRIAL is highly recommended 
or all kinds of audience as a film story 
hich deseribes an important if unpleasant 
pisode in human history. 

iced B76 mins., b&w. Produced by B. W. 
Pabst, 1952, in German with English 
sub-titles. Rental $45 from Contempo- 
tary Films Inc., 13 E. 37th St., N.Y. 17. 
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THE SEVENTH DAY 
and 
THE 4th COMMANDMENT 


HESE films are the first and second of 

some 20 kinescopes in the excellent 
series of television programs produced by the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
N.Y.C., in cooperation with National Broad- 
casting Company’s Religious Hour program, 
FRONTIERS OF FAITH. For nontheatrical use 
their difficulty is that they were prepared 
for television and therefore suffer some de- 
fects for other types of showing. These 
defects include lack of dramatic impact, 


some poor sound, and a photographic quality . 


characteristic of film taken ‘‘off the air.’’ 
Nonetheless, both these subjects are rich in 
material and, in spite of basic technical 
weakness, have value and inspiration for 
groups and individuals of all ages and kinds, 
who want to. learn about the form and mean- 
ing of the Jewish Sabbath. 


. Both of these subjects present the rituals, 
ceremonials, music and mood associated with 
the day of rest and meditation. THE SEv- 
ENTH Day is devoted largely to the ushering 
in of the Sabbath on Friday evening, in the 
home of a young couple and the presence 
of a boy and a girl. There are also syna- 
gogue scenes, but the accent is. on home 
observance. THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT 
logically follows THE SEVENTH Day and can 
be used as a sequel, or on its own. The 
liturgy throughout is based on the tradi- 
tional Jewish prayer book. 


Both 30 mins., b&w. Produced by the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica, N.Y.C., in cooperation with the 
National Broadcasting Co. Rental, 
each $6, from Audio-Visual Aids Dept., 
United Synagogue Commission on Jew- 
ish Education, 3080 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


KING SOLOMON 


HIS filmstrip story of the life of King 
Solomon was prepared primarily as an 
educational tool for the riligious school. On 
the whole it is good. Its story is effectively 
written and lends itself to adaptation, in- 
terpretation and interpolation. However, 
though its drawings are artistic and inter- 
estingly conceived, they are not depicted in 
the Jewish tradition of the visualized con- 
ception of what King Solomon and his court 
looked like. 
33 frames, color, $7.50 with teacher’s 
guide. Produced and distributed by 
Alexark & Norsim, 156 N. Arden Blvd., 
Los Angeles 4, Cal. ; 


PREVIEWS 
and REVIEWS 


THIS IS ISRAEL 


HIS is a travelogue portraying with 

authenticity the people, cities, agricul- 
tural communities, industrial and commer- 
cial life of contemporary Israel. It is an 
objective, unemotional account and describes 
in succinct but dramatic form many of the 
problems of the new nation. In spite of 
some spotty photography, it is interesting, 
informative and helpful for general under- 
standing about Israel. 


18 mins., b&w. Produced by the Israel 
Office of Information, N.Y.C. For rent, 
$5, from Jewish Education Film Li- 
brary, 13 E. 37th St., N.Y. 17. 


IWLING PicTURES 
AUTHENTIC MATERIAL 
ABOUT HAWAII—our “49th 
State.” Made expressly for 
schools and film libraries. 
Two sound-color films, set of 
three filmstrips, and set of Study Prints. 
1056 S. ROBERTSON BLVD. 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


A NEW film 


to develop healthy attitudes 
toward menstruation in 
girls 9 to 15 


GROWS 


% RECOGNITION OF MERIT * 
Golden Reel Film Festival 


Chicago 1954 


Black, white, sound 


15 minutes, length 


For free preview and 


information, write: 


MEDICAL ARTS PRODUCTIONS 
11 West 42nd St., New York 36 
or 
414 Mason St., San Francisco 2 
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AUTUMN HOLIDAY 


HEY are such easy, pleasant people 

to know, these Doms of Fond du Lac, 
that they do not require the somewhat long- 
drawn introduction given them. But once 
AUTUMN HOLIDAY swings into being what it 
says it is, then a Wisconsin wind seems to 
come fresh off the screen to waft the viewer 
right along with the Doms on their outboard 
cabin cruiser, and into the Quetico-Superior 
Wilderness of the Minnesota-Canadian bor- 
der. The Doms live next door to Dick Matt, 
a young man with a flair for photography. 
A Johnson outboard motor helped the Doms 
and Dick Matt to realize this film together, 
and to this extent it is ‘‘a commercial.’’ 
But all manner of audience will like its gay, 
exhilarating presentation of U.S. history- 
geography, of U.S.-Canada border relations, 
and—last but not least—of a fine family. 


28 mins., color. Produced by Richard 
Matt Inc., Fond du Lac, Wisc. Spon- 
sored by and available from Johnson 
Motors, Waukegan, 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 
OF WILLIAMSBURG 


HEN Mrs. Louise B. Fisher moved 
to Colonial Williamsburg with her 
husband in the early days of its restoration, 
and before she was named as Williamsburg’s 
flower expert, she made it her interest to see 
that. there were flower arrangements where 
they should be. These were an essential of 
decor in the 18th century, when both men 
and women prided themselves on proficiency 
in the art. Colonial Williamsburg now has 
two full-time flower experts—Mrs. Fisher 
and Mrs. Betsy Hall Myers; and their work 
includes fancy fruit arrangements. They 
also direct a corps of gardeners in the tra- 
ditional ways of cutting and drying the 
flowers, fruits and grasses they use from 
day to day, and seasonally. . . . This is for 
any audience looking for an eye-filling pic- 
ture; for garden clubs, horticultural and his- 
torical societies there is much additional in- 
terest; and its musical score is also worthy 
of note. —R.L. 
30 mins. Produced by and available 
from Colonial Williamsburg: For rent. 
at $4, sale at $160;‘from Film Distri-- 
bution Section, Colonial Williams- 
burg, Va. 


BUSINESS and 


MOLLY GROWS UP 


ITH practically all the functions of 
the home transferred now to the 
school, the old question of how to tell a 13- 
year-old Molly about menstruation is further 
simplified for mother by health education 
films. Some of these can be a problem in 
themselves, but this one happens to be good 
—for the reason mainly that it is concerned 
not only with the biologic, but with the com- 
plete change in the mental and social atmos- 
phere of the girl at this time of her life. 
Molly would seem to be more fortunate 
than some girls. She has an older sister, 
through whom apparently she has learned 
a great deal already. Molly admires her too, 
and what’s good enough for sister is what 
Molly wants for herself. Molly starts out, 
well adjusted. There is no mental hazard 
for her, in this momentarily expected thing. 
But perhaps her easy, breezy, straightfor- 
ward kind of acceptance is precisely what 
makes this film easy to accept. The school 
nurse is matter-of-fact too. So even is 
Molly’s father, when she lets him know she 
is having her first period. Everybody, in 
fact, is thoroughly cheerful about everything 
—which isn’t exactly how it is, but certainly 
is how it should be. . . . So this becomes an 
admirable attitude-forming film all round, as 
well as a useful aid in health information, 


VIA PORT OF NEW YORK 


for those in charge of telling girls what the 
should know about themselves, boys wha 
they should understand about girls, and par 
ents for help in handling themselves as welj 
as their offspring. From the gay music ani 
appropriate title cards of its opening, to tly 
so natural finale of Molly watching her sista 
go on a date and thinking of the same fr 
herself soon, this is a pleasant picture. Jus 
the same, and for a couple of specific re 
sons, MoLLy Grows UP should preferabl 
not be shown to mixed classes of boys an/ 
girls together. 
15 mins., b&w. Produced for Personal 
Products Corp. by Medical Arts Pro- 
ductions, 11 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C., or 
116 Natoma St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Rent $5, sale $80. 


HE Port of New York is the biggest, the busiest, the finest. It gives the most joby 

does the most business, serves the most people. It is, in short, an epitome of superls 
tives. This is true, but makes a dull beginning for a film. As this film goes on there is 
feeling too of the same sort of confusion, of orderly disorder or disorderly order in it 
presentation of New York’s port as there is in the port itself. From out of it one gathe 
that the New Jersey docks and the New York docks are under the same Authority. On 
wishes for a clearer definition of this Authority. But perhaps the intention is not to explai 
the port but simply to present it at work, with all its wonderful machinery, its highl 
specialized workers in a multiplicity of jobs, its vast variety of good incoming and outgoing 
its amazing ramification of railways, trucks and other wheeled vehicles, airplanes, helicopters 
Its place in the scheme of things civic, national and nternational is also ndicated, and 
vast amount of miscellaneous information about all these things is given. Photographicall 
there are some fine moments here and there, but we’d like to see another film now, whic 
would do more justice to this exciting and photogenic subject. We would also like it 1 
give a clearer idea of The Port of New York Authority—what it is, how it came abou 
how it ties in all the parts of this tremendous operation. 


27 mins., color. For New York-New Jersey bookings, and for other-State avail- 
ability information, write the Trade Promotion Manager, The Port of New York 


Authority, 111—8th Ave., N.Y.C. 11. 


A modern 

port is made up 
of many things but 
there must always 
be to begin with 


a good God-given 
natural harbor. . . . 
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SKIPPY AND THE 3 R’S 


66 HEN you are the parent of a six- 

year-old and are sending him off 
to school for the first time, you suddenly 
find yourself hoping very hard that your 
school is a good one!’’ These are the intro- 
ductory words to this third public relations’ 
film in the 5-film program of the National 
Education Association, showing the primary 
teacher at work. By following the experi- 
ences of a typical first-grader through sev- 
eral months, it also helps him answer the 
perpetual home question: ‘‘What did you 
do in school today?’’, and is obviously in- 
tended at the same time to explain modern 
education. It is a clearly and attractively 
demonstrated way, based on the teacher’s 
own knowledge and experience, on the 
ehild’s learning by fundamental motivation, 
and on his need for a happy and secure 
school life that integrates with the life he 
knows outside the classroom. But this is 


one film that should certainly be followed 
by plenty of discussion to highlight the 
specific ways in which these needs are met. 
With good discussion, geared to the local 
situation, it will do much to calm the many 
parents who are troubled because Junior 
doesn’t get a hard-covered reader the first 
day he goes to school. Otherwise, laymen 
may get the feeling that school is a series 
of casual experiences. It must also be ex- 
plained how learning seems to take place so 
easily, that the teacher must have a plan of 
educative experiences for her children and 
be quick to sense readiness for the next 
step in growth in each child individually; 
also that she encourages children to learn 
by doing, and capitalizes on success. Skippy, 
or any other child, cannot explain this to 
his parents. He only knows that he likes 
school because—in this film, at any rate— 
it is interesting, and it fascinates him. 
Viewing this film, parents will see him 
learn the 3R’s almost without knowing that 
he is doing so; and happily, so that learn- 
ing is something he wants to do, not some- 
thing he must do against his will. , 


For teacher training this is an excellent 
demonstration of first grade work, step by 
step; also, of the importance of knowing 
each child as well as possible. When Miss 
Temple discovers how very much Skippy 
wants a bicycle, she has found the key for 
teaching him not only to count and to figure, 
but to read and write also. Skippy finally 
gets his bike, in a way that will delight all 
viewers. But even more important, he has 
also got within himself now, the feeling and 


(Continued on page 17) 


FIRE IN THEIR LEARNING 


N the beginning, we are told, there was no more to this script than a small ‘‘planted’’ 

brush fire in the play field of the Four Corners School in Maryland. Miss Patterson’s 4th 
graders themselves ‘‘wrote’’ the rest of this film by evidencing a keen curiosity about fire, 
and suggesting a planned study of the subject. With Miss Patterson’s help and guidance the 
plan is made, not to preclude, but to stimulate, supplement and advance the regular cur- 
riculum in the fields of arithmetic, spelling, reading, writing, social studies, art, science, 
literature. If any teacher or parent would like to know how fire can be so widely related, 
here is an answer. And here is one fire that should be encouraged to spread in terms of 
classroom usage, teacher training, and PTA explaining. What is more, these children have 
been sparked to learning the presi lesson more unforgettably than if it had been the sole 
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. . which, we under- 
—R.L. 
18 mins., color. Produced by writer-di- 
rector Nicholas Read, Potomac Films; 
and George Johnston, Washington 
Video Productions, as co-director and 
cameraman. Sponsored by and avail- 
able from the National Commission on 
Safety Education, NEA, 1201—16th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Sale price: 
color $95, b&w $42. 


purpose of the film . 
stand, originally it was. 


In 1778 Capt. Cook found sugar cane growing 
wild. Under cultivation they grow as high as 20- 
feet in Hawaii and provide the Islands with one 
of their chief industries , . . 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


ONG after public school graduates have 
forgotten other facts learned less col- 
orfully in their social geography classes, 
they will remember with appreciation and 
insight the fulsome story told in the twu 
films: HAWAIIAN IsSLANDS—THEIR ORIGIN 
AND NATHRE TopAy, and THE CHIEF IN- 
DUSTRIES. They are of great assistance also 
to the classroom teacher who may be finding 
it difficult to develop in students the con- 
cept of land building and erosion; and the 
understanding that even a ‘‘land of ro- 
mance’’ like storied Hawaii not only can 
but must have a background of economics. 
HaAwalIn ISLANDS—THEIR ORIGIN AND 
NATURE TopAy contains some meticulous 
and interesting animation illustrating how 
these islands were produced by volcanic 
action. Actual scenes in color of Mauna 
Loa in eruption are sufficiently spectacular 
to have startled our eighth grade assembly. 
The coverage of the flora and fauna, as well 
as the physical aspects of the land, is good. 
The second film, HAwAlN ISLANDS—THE 
CHIEF INDUSTRIES, concerns itself with the 
country’s two principal exports, pineapples 
and sugar. It is at this point that one is 
surprised into realization that Hawaii is one 
of the most highly mechanized agricultural 
areas in the world. This fact is especially 
interesting in the light of information con- 
veyed by the film’s narrative that it is only 
100 years since the first commercial sugar 
cane plantation was organized. The camera 
follows the planting, growth, harvesting and 
shipping of sugar in a comprehensive se- 
quence with a well paced narration. It pro- 
ceeds then to do the same for pineapple 
culture and export, meanwhile presenting 
some fascinating new methods in agriculture, 
and some eye-filling scenic views. In finale 
the idea of inter-trade, of import-export, is 
firmly fixed by both picture and word: as 
a general concept, and in its particular ap- 
plication to island peoples. There is unfor- 
tunately very little in either film about the 
people of Hawaii. But perhaps they are 
being reserved for an additional subject in 
this series. 


Though well tailored for curriculum pur- 
poses and narrated suitably for understand- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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STEPS OF AGE 


HIS film exhibits great skill in the art 

of building tension and creating dra- 
‘matic mood. Its superstructure, however, 
aveuld ‘seem to be a too weighty and somber 
one for its foundation story. ‘Any woman ac- 
customed to her own home and widowed of 
her husband is unquestionably faced with 
adjustment problems when, at the age of 
62, she takes up residence with a daughter 
and her family. But those touched ,on: here 
‘séem inconsequential because the daughter, 
‘despite some difference: in her outlook, really 
tries to make her mother feel needed and 
wanted, ‘and, .as- tlie film itself states: 
‘*Growing old is ‘so- much easier if someone 
loves and understands you.’’ The story sug- 
gested in the terrific reaction of the old man 
to his retirement is the one we would like to 
have seen developed and interpreted, instead 
of being pictured in flashback, as back- 
ground, There is enough touched on through- 
out the film, however, to make STEPS 06 
AGE a good introduction to general discus- 
sion of the problem suggested by its title. 


25 mins. Produced by Film Documents. 
Sponsored by South Carolina. 


FEARS OF CHILDREN 


P AUL, a 5-year old, has likeable, well 
meaning parents. But one is on the over- 
protective side, and the other expects some 
things of the child that are beyond his ea- 
pacities. As result of this situation he devel- 
opes a fear of the, dark, of being alone, of 
new situations. A good neighbor, herself the 
mother of a boy, makes a few thought-pro- 
voking suggestions to Paul’s mother, who 
passes them along to the father and, to- 
gether, Paul’s parents figure things out for 
themselves, as .most parents must, do. There 
is thus a good .feeling of normalcy in this 
film. Additionally, the child himself is a re- 
markably natural little actor, the adults are 
understandable people doing their best, the 
dialogue is straightforward, the photography 
effective without undue dramaties.’. . . Per- 
haps Paul’s being an only child tends to 
suggest itself as at least a contributory 


eause for his fears. The meaning of this 
film, as expressed in its title, might have 
(Continued on page 16) 


ANGRY BOY 


TTESTED to by a sizeable list of 

awards from varied sources, the great 
strength of this first film in the EMOTIONS 
or EVERYDAY LIVING series lies in its flexi- 
bility, applicability, and reasonableness. 
Its type of emotional upset is unfertu- 
nately too common in adults as well as chil- 
dren. In this particular case it is traced to 
the unresolved and jagged relationships of 
Tommy’s parents with each other, and with 
the grandmother who lives in the same 
house. All the adults the boy is close to, in- 
cluding his teacher, ‘‘always seem angry.’’ 
... Though they are troubled, fumbling peo- 
ple, they are likeable too,-when one under- 
stands something of their problems. As it 
unfolds, the story accents guidance, not 
guilt,.so that its atmosphere is healthy and 
constructive. Further, its production quality 
is high. Alexander Hammid’s direction is 
skillful and in good taste. Irving Jacoby’s 
narrative is clear, sensitively keyed, and well 
paced. Without being either somber or slow, 
ANGRY Boy permits the viewer opportunity 
for unhurried and thoughtful contemplation. 


33 mins. Affiliated Film Producers 
Inc. Sponsored by Michigan. 


FAREWELL TO CHILDHOOD | 


OST youngsters say FAREWELL. TO 

CHILDHOOD at 12 or 13, but Susan 
Stewart—presented as ‘‘a normal teenager’’ 
—says her farewell at 15 years of age. There 
is a resultant uncertainty in the viewer’s 
reactions to the material of this film. Most 
of it is a good portrait of the mercurial mix- 
ture that is adolescence. But many ends are 
left dangling, and some important moments 
—as when Susan is really kissed for the first 
time—are thrown away in favor of consider- 
able fuss-and-bother footage about things 
like the school play. The noteworthiness of 
the presentation is in the message it still 
manages to convey: that parents must have 


an appreciation of adolescent ups and downs; 


and that adolescents should be made aware 
that parents too need to be understood. 


23 mins. Produced by Herbert Kerkow 


Inc. Sponsored by the North Carolina 
State Board of Health. 


MENTAL HEALT 


Reviewed and evaluated 


Research (N.Y.)—is a practising psychoanalyst 
“Die Ewige Maske” (The Eternal Mask), the 
Past’ re-made as 
Marriage Series subjects for McGraw-Hill Te 

is edito 


MAN TO MAN 


FULLER is a psychiatric aide in the 
strange world of the mental hospital. In 
the process of trying to help a patient, he 
confronts conflicts within himself about his 
work, and becomes aware that the psychi- 
atric aide, in his daily contact with the 
mental patents under his care has a thera- 
peutic function; that he is more than just 
an attendant, friendly or otherwise, who 
helps them comb their hair and straighten 
up their beds. 

Intended as a recruitment and orientation 
film for this type of hospital personnel, 
MAN TO.MAN amply fulfils its purpose. Ad- 
ditionally it conveys the idea that the effee- 
tiveness of therapeutic work in itself does 
not depend so much on technical training 
as on imer attitude, and willingness to en- 
ter into taskng human relationships. Mean- 
while the training is indicated; and the 
way the team works, that includes the psy- 
chiatric aide along with the psychiatrist, 
psychiatric social worker and nurse. The 
meaningfulness of play therapy when 
coupled intelligently with psychotherapy is 
also shown. And all its objectives MAN 1d 
MAN achieves with an unsual ease and skill 
—realistically, with great interest for un- 
trained audiences as well as for those with 
knowledge of the field. 


The simple story of this film concerns the 
important role Joe plays in the recovery of 


_ a deeply disturbed. patient, Mr. Randall. By 


establishing an honest man-to-man relation- 
ship, Joe is able to make contact with the 
completely withdrawn older man and to pick 
up valuable clues into his hidden life, These 
Joe brings to his training class and, on the 
basis of psychiatrically well-grounded ad- 
vice, further clarification takes place. The 
relationship between the younger and the 
older man is fraught with the suspense and 
subtle drama that always ensue when human 
beings get emotionally involved with one an- 
other, In spite of natural ups and downs it 
grows steadily, and with such absorbing in- 
terest that one overlooks the fact the story 
is sometimes too slow, and that neither 
camerawork nor direction are particularly 
inspired. 

A nurse who has some important things 
to say is barely audible at crucial moments. 
Otherwise the level of acting is high. It is 
beeause of the kind of person Joe is, how- 
ever, that MAN TO MAN is so convincing. His 


(Continued on page 21) 
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All the films of the Mental Health 
International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E 
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BOARD FILMS 


NELL and ROHAMA LEE 


(Bllege (Calif.) and M.A., New School for Social 


City. Among her works as a film writer are 


deal with the unconscious; “Shadows of the 
ethien again for Bette Davis; and several of the 


. ROHAMA LEE—lecturer, writer, consultant— 


EWS. 


BROKEN APPOINTMENT 


WO story trends intertwine here with 

ease to make this an outstandingly in- 
teresting and informative picture. The one 
story concerns the Peters, a couple expecting 
a child. The other outlines the development 
of a young public health nurse, to a mature 
realization of the importance of human con- 
tact between professional and patient, and 
an understanding that emotional difficulties 
ean interfere with physical welfare. 

When Mrs. Peters, due at the clinie for a 
pre-natal examination, breaks her appoint- 
ment for the third time, nurse Susan Burke 
in some indignation takes the case to her 
supervisor. [This scene is a remarkable 
demonstration of teaching by indirection, 
and of guidance to insight without moraliz- 
ing or theoretical lecturing.] Subtly steered 
onto the track of a more sympathetic ap- 
proach, Miss Burke drives out to the Peter’s 
home and, bit by bit, discovers that the 
problem is one of undiscussed fears based 
on a dangerous misunderstanding. A first 
child, born prematurely, had died. The young 
husband is now convinced that his wife can- 
not give birth to a living child, and his 
negative attitude has so frightened Mrs. 
Peters that she has become unhealthily con- 
fused. With the help of the supervisor and 
of the Nurse Mental Health Consultant, 
Miss Burke gradually brings the Peters to 
facing forward, together. In due course Mrs. 
Peters is normally delivered of a healthy 


HEAD OF THE HOUSE 


OT yet released in this country, HEAD 

OF THE HOUSE was requested by cer- 
tain U.S. officials abroad, especially in Ger- 
many, to help cope with the juvenile delin- 
quency problem, It is probably for this rea- 
son that the father portrayed is of an au- 
thoritarian character, not typically Ameri- 
can; that our settlement house idea is so 
carefully explained; that the Rev. Blake 
wears a clerical collar; Miss Miller, the set- 
tlement head, is specifically cast and named; 
and Chuck Brown, patrolman, is the pal 
type—young, conscientious but informal, a 
social service worker in uniform. Even the 
selection of a pottery-making town and the 
home of a careful craftsman-carpenter is in 
keeping with the film’s purpose. The result 
is a somewhat foreign flavor, and a back- 


(Continued on page 21) 


ith F@are available for sale exclusively from 
7 EagBlvd., Chicago 4, Ill. They are for rent 
libraighe five regional dealers listed on page 16. 


child; and Miss Burke of her initial too 
clinical attitude toward. her professional 
charges. She has learned that feelings are 
facts too. 


Though this may be a matter of personal 
taste, we would like to have seen, if not a 
more personable young woman as Miss 
Burke, then one whose acting might be a 
better match for the high quality of per- 
formance by other members of the cast. But 
from whatever angle one views it, this is an 
unusually successful, satisfying picture. 
Without false dramatization or sentimental- 
ity, it has suspense nonetheless, and never 
fails to hold interest. In large measure this 
is due to the believability of the problem. 
Not for a moment is the impression given, 
of a miracle achieved in no time at all. The 
subtle conveyance of time passing, and of 
change achieved in a gradual, plausible way, 
is a dramatic value in itself. That the dy- 
namics of the story are carried pictorially 
and do not depend on the narrative adds 
further to the quality of the presentation 
and attests to the excellence of its script, as 
of its photography and direction. Though 
listed as ‘‘the first in a new PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION series, this is a film for everyone. 


30 mins. Produced (1953) by Affiliated 
Film Producers, sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Dept. of Welfare. 


WORKING AND ° 
PLAYING TO HEALTH 


HIS is the film record of a play worked 

out by an Illinois hospital to give its 
community an insight into modern methods 
of treating mental ill health. Between the 
‘faets’’ (all parts are played by members 
of the hospital staff), a psychiatrist appears 
in the wings to say a few words about each 
episode. Unless this framework is under- 
stood, the quasi-amateur status of the pres- 
entation tends to puzzle the film viewer. 
WORKING AND PLAYING TO HEALTH succeeds 
in erasing any ‘‘snake pit’’ ideas the viewer 
may have held. But it is so watered down 
for public consumption that nowhere—in 
the doctor’s comment nor in the loosely run 
staff conferences—is the spectator ever in- 


(Continued on page 16) 


ROOTS OF HAPPINESS 


ESIGNED to give a feeling for family, 

Roots OF HAPPINESS uses simple 
agrarian symbols to indicate that a small 
child, like a tree, needs a friendly, con- 
genial climate and that it comes from the 
parents’ love for each other. Further in its 
finely written though too continuous com- 
mentary it points out: no wise man plants 
more trees than he can tend; and ‘‘to 
raise a real man, one should be a real man, 
so strong in the feeling of his own worth 
that he does not pretend to be something he 
is not.’’ Juan Garcia, a sugar cane worker 
in Puerto Rico, is happy as son, husband, 
father, because he is ‘‘a true man.’’ His 
pleasant though poor home, in contrast with 
the quarrelling and bitterness of another, 
illustrates true happiness as being rooted in 
love that is patient and understanding. 
For its artistic qualities and its music, this 
in its English language version is primarily 
a film society piece. For average U.S. view- 
ers it is too elementary and slow moving. 
For message conveyance tq less sophisti- 
cated audiences the pace of its Spanish- 
language version is perfect; and the subt- 
lety with which specific problems are 
handled can be truly appreciated only by 
those with knowledge of them. 


25 mins. Sun Dial Films Inc. Sponsor: 
Puerto Rican Health Commission. 


FIRST LESSONS 


RS. DEAN, a sensible as well as sen- 

sitive teacher, returns from an ab- 
sence to find the relationship patterns in 
her class have been completely disrupted and 
the atmosphere badly disturbed by a new 
boy with personality difficulties. How she 
puts the problem to her seven-year-olds in 
the form of a story about a girl who 
couldn’t get along at school, and how these 
youngsters respond to the challenge, make 
for as interesting a classroom picture as we 
have seen. It has a wonderful reality too, 
thanks to an excellently cast Mrs. Dean, and 
what looks almost as if it were hidden- 
eamera photography of the children. . 


For parents this is an enjoyable ‘‘behind- 
the-scenes’’ experience. It should be shown 


(Continued on page 16) 
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JAZZ OF LIGHTS 


HIS abstract presentation by Ian Hugo 
was shot in the Times Square area of 
New York. Mr. Hugo’s films are hard to de- 
scribe in any ordinary terms, for his pic- 


tures are not ordinary. We might describe. 


the process by which his pictures are ar- 
rived at in some such way as this:—the ac- 
tual objects presented to the vision are first 
deprived of all those specific characters by 
which we ordinarily apprehend their con- 
crete existence—they are reduced to pure 
elements of space and volume. Everything 
we see is dispersed and disappears, and re- 
turns in another form. But he manages to 
co-ordinate and organize these abstract ele- 
ments, and because he has the sensuous in- 
telligence of the artist, they attain logical 
consistency. Just when we may feel we are 
lost, he brings us back to the concrete world 
of rea] things, not by giving them back as 
originals but by expressing them in an in- 
eessantly varying and shifting mood of pat- 
terns. They retain their abstract intelligibil- 
ity, their amenity to the human mind, and 
regain that reality of actual things and ob- 
jects which is absent from all abstractions. 
The film emerges quite naturally and inevit- 
ably from a perfectly sincere interpretation 
of a very commonplace subject, a big city, 
its rugged massiveness, with all the density 
and richness of the lives involved, are ex- 
perienced while viewing the film. 


The color in this film as in Mr. Hugo’s 
earlier AI-YE, is profoundly expressive. For 
all its purity and brilliance it, too, enforces 
the pensive and solemn mood. Grey modu- 
lated with coppery reds, intense emerald- 
green and violet-yellow greens, vivid ochres 
modelled wtih white lights, move from scene 
to scene in a simple approach, yet each thing 
is integrated and the objects and places 
have reality. The vibrating intensity and 
shimmer of the color creates atmosphere. 
The city is most elusively seductive, and 
Tan Hugo has treated it as a true artist. 


It seemed to this reviewer that JAzz OF 
Licuts is far less labored, and shows more 
easy mastery of the idea being presented 
than Hugo’s earlier films. The spectator is 
allowed the privilege of composing his own 
stories with the scenes. Occasionally we see 
a theatre marquee, and the lone figure of 
Moondog, a blind poet, appears from time to 
time—but other than that we are left free 
to use our own imaginations. This is some- 
thing most films rarely permit. The title is 
rather disturbing, not a good selection for 
the content of this film. But titles are so 
often sadly out of key. —B.L. 


Produced, photographed and edited by 
Ian Hugo, with Anais Nin and Moon- 
dog. 16 min. Color. Rental $25.00. Sale 
apply to Ian Hugo, 35 West 9th St., 
New York 11. 
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PREVIEWS and 


By 


BERTHA LANDERS 


Director, the Art, Music and Film Dept., 
Kansas City Public Library 


and 


PATRICK T. MALONE 


Assistant Curator of Painting and Sculpture, 
The Art Institute of Chicago 


GOSPEL IN STONE 


YPICAL French roofs, with their many 

interesting angles and chimney pots, 
are well photographed in the opening scenes 
of this film about a cathedral. It dominates 
all life around it. Its craftsmen built it as a 
model, noble and beautiful, befitting a house 
of God. As the camera moves over the ex- 
terior of the structure the narrator explains 
that it was simply to make the building 
more beautifully imposing but also to hu- 
manize it, that its sculptors and stone work- 
ers ornamented its doorways and facades 
with lifelike figures and well known scenes 
from the Bible. Here in stone are the first 
scenes of the Annunciation to the Shep- 
herds, the Story of Herod and the Magi, the 
Flight to Egypt of Mary, Joseph and the 
infant Jesus. Here too is Jesus teaching 
with his twelve disciples, and the Feast of 
the Passover when Jesus tells his disciples 
that one among them will betray Him. The 
whole New Testament story is told with just 
the right degree of emphasis, and the cam- 
era lingers over each stone face and figure 
so that its emotional content seems very 
real. C. R. Holmes’ voice is well suited to 
the narration and, as he completes the story 
of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, the 
feeling remains with the film viewer of actu- 
ally having participated in the deep emo- 
tions of this great story. Music by the choir 
of the Paris Conservatory completes the dra- 
matic mood and atmosphere. —R.L. 


22 mins., b&w. Directed by Andre Bu- 
reau. Music by Jacques Chailly. For 
rent $10, sale $95, from Film Images, 
18 E. 60th St., N.Y.C. 22. 


REVIEWS 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 


HIS filmstrip in five parts presents an 

excellent survey of the artist’s paint- 
ings and graphic work. Most of the repro- 
ductions are in color; and, unfortunately, 
comparison with original paintings and 
prints reveals a disturbing predominance of 
red or blue tones in these reproductions, 
perhaps the result of alternate under and 
over exposure. Aside from this point, and 
the frequent placing of the frame numbers 
on the paintings themselves instead of the 
margin, the presentation is organized with 
great care. The carefully planned sequences 
of preliminary sketches and finished works 
increase the viewer’s appreciation of Lau- 
trec’s greatness and originality. 

The printed text accompanying the film- 
strip contains a great deal of detailed in- 
formation based on recent research and will 
serve admirably as an antidote to the mis- 
conception of Lautrec’s character as it was 
recently presented to the public in the film 
Rovuce. However, the text is overly 
concerned with Lautrec’s production of ad- 
vertising posters, and other aspects of his 
varied career suffer somewhat from neglect. 
At all costs, nobody should conclude that he 
was ‘‘a great master of art at the service 
of advertising.’’ The opinions expressed in 
the text are not the only possible ones. 


BRUEGEL 


HE paintings, drawings and prints of 
Peter Bruegel the Elder, the most im- 
portant Flemish painter of the 16th cen- 
tury, are surveyed in this 3-part filmstrip. 
It also includes a few typical works by his 
sons Jan, and Peter the Younger. The selec- 
tion of works is thorough and they are well 
presented, but again the color is inaccurate. 
Some ten frames of Part II, devoted to a 
rather elementary and amateurish analysis 
of characteristic Bruegel compositions are 
not on a par with the rest of the presenta- 
tion. The accompanying printed text is ex- 
cellent and includes a reliable bibliography. 
It is in English, French and German. 
—P.T.M. 
Respectively: 5 strips, 180 frames, 
color, $125; and 3 strips, 110 frames, 
color, $16.50. Both with text. Both 
available from M. C. Cooper, Top Films, 
Box 3, Preuss Station, Los Angeles 35, 
Calif. 


DONG KINGMAN 


16 mm Sound Color 


13 EAST 37TH STREET 


A story of a day in the life of a famous American artist. 
Produced by James Wong Howe. 


Rental $15. Sale $175. 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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OF TIME AND SALESMEN (32 mins., b&w) pre- 
sents Ben Philbin, a tool kit salesman, who fumbles 
badly, and is haunted by a bad dream of a 
dock that becomes his master, until he learns the 
difference between spending time and investing 
it. Excellent for sales training and vocational 
schools; free loan from Dun & Bradstreet Public 
Relations Dept., 99 Church St., N.Y.C. 8.—R.L. 


CHILD GUIDANCE AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


a Johnny and Mr. Do Right, a series of 
six 9-minute subjects in b&w., delivers 
some important messages to. young audi- 
ences about health, safety and social con- 
duct. Johnny and his dog, Mr. Do Right, 
are the stars. Titles now available are: 
School Habits, Traffic Safety, Home Hab- 
its, Good Health Habits, Social Habits, 
and General Safety. For sale from Cornell 
Film Co., 1501 Broadway, N.Y.C. 36. 


s How Quiet Helps At School (10 mins., 
color, and b&w) sets up a guide for chil- 
dren to decide for themselves when noise 
is permissible and when quiet is necessary. 
The playground is shown as a place for 
having active fun; the library and class- 
room as places for quiet. For sale from 
Coronet Films, Ine., Chicago 1, Ill. 


« Responsibility (13 mins., b&w) has been 
designed to promote discussion in the class- 
room. Two popular boys are shown in nor- 
mal school situations in which the attitudes 
of each are revealed. Both are nominated 
for student body president, and when the 
votes are in, the count is a tie. An ab- 
sentee student is to be allowed to cast the 
deciding ballot. The film ends with the 
question, ‘‘ How would you vote?’’ Among 
other titles in this series are: The Good 
Loser, The Show-Off, The Griper, The Pro- 
crastinator, and The Outsider. For sale 
from Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 
4Ist St., N.Y.C. 17. 


FAIRY TALES AND LEGENDS 


u Goldilocks and the Three -Bears (11 
mins., b&w and color) is an interpretation 
of the original tale that strives to be 
faithful to incidents and characterization. 
It also offers suggestions for drawing pic- 
tures of scenes from the story, and offers 
incentive for reading activity. For sale 
from Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


« Story of King Midas (10 mins., color). 
A Ray Harryhausen production using three 
dimensional figurines. This tells the tale 
of the king who valued gold above all else. 
For rent and sale from Bailey Films, Inc., 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


= Time Study Methods (19 mins., color) 
is for foremen, shop supervisors and ex- 
ecutives who have some familiarity with 
time study methods but lack long experi- 
ence in the field. A time study engineer 
breaks a job into elements of work, and 
clocks each element with a stop watch. 
Recording of results, addition of allow- 
ances and other computations on sample 
time study forms illustrate how the system 
works. 


ws Fundamentals of Quality Control (16 
mins., color) shows the building of distri- 
bution curves and the use of these curves 
in controlling quality. An actual control 
chart is used to detect and correct an un- 
desirable quality condition. Statistical 
terms are acompanied by non-technical 
definitions, it being the purpose of this 
film to explain statistical fundamentals 
without using complex terminology. 


= Profit Through Industrial Design (16 
mins., color) interprets industrial design 
as a management tool that helps solve the 
problems of economical production, sales, 
and keeping ahead of competition. Among 
the illustrative scenes are those of a pack- 
age that increased sales, and a handle de- 
signed not only for sales appeal but to 
save material and production costs. 

All of the above may be rented from: 
Training Division, Methods Engineering 
Council, 718 Wallace Ave., Pittsburgh 21. 


TIMBERGETTERS (10 mins., b&w) touches on con- 
servation of Australia’s mighty eucalyptus forests 
at the same time as it interestingly presents her 
lumberjacks at work on these ironbark trees. The 
pioneer settlements where the men and their fam- 
ilies live are also shown. For rent $1.50, sale $30, 
from Australian News and Information Bureau, 
636—5th Ave., N.Y. 20.—R.L 


BRASS MEANS BUSINESS (27 mins., color) was 
made to sell the Titan Metal Mfg. Co. of Bellefonte, 
Pa., to possible customers; succeeds in selling the 
story of brass itself. This basic informational ap- 
proach, together with skilful and ingenious pho- 
tography and general development, make it ex- 
cellent for schools. Inquire, for no-charge rental: 
Unifilms Inc., 146 E. 47th St., N.Y.C.—R.L. 


FROM BRITAIN 


= Waters Of Life (10 mins., b&w) investi- 
gates the Colombo Plan in Ceylon where 
attempts are being made to improve stand- 
ards of living. In this inspection tour the 
various aspects of the plan—irrigation, 
agricultural improvement and the devel- 
opment of power, industry and transporta- 
tion—are made known. As the people of 
Ceylon react to this development, so per- 
haps will other peoples in India and South 
East Asia. . . . People’s Village (13% 
mins., b&w) records the beauties of Hamp- 
ton Court Palace—long a colorful center of 
British history. The Armory houses 3000 
weapons as it did in the days of William 
III. Priceless tapestries are continually 
renovated to preserve them, and the gardens 
where Handel wrote his ‘‘Water Music’’ 
are still carefully tended. . . . Coronation 
Day (20 mins.) is the first coronation 
film in 16mm color. Highlights are the 
procession to Westminster Abbey, the 
ritual in the Abbey, and the return pro- 
cession. Excerpts of the music played dur- 
ing the ceremony are heard. Coronation 
Day is for rent only. The other titles are 
for rent and sale, from British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. 


INDIAN CULTURE 


w Pueblo Arts (11 mins., color) pictures 
the art of the Pueblo Indians as expressed 
in their pottery. A bowl is worked out of 
clay, decorated with handmade paints, and 
fired. The finished piece is designed to in- 
terpret the artist’s reaction to the world 
about him. Adaptation of contemporary 
form by some Pueblo artisans is pointed 
out in contrast to tradition design. For 
sale from International Film Bureau, 57 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill.; for rent 
from local film libraries. 


m Old Chief’s Dance (9 mins., color) in- 
terprets his deeds of valor in a dignified, 
stately performance that records a vanish- 
ing culture. Reginald Laubin dances and 
narrates this sensitive presentation, in the 
manner taught him by his adopted father, 
Chief One Bull, one of the last survivors 
of the fight with Custer, and the Lakota 
Sioux tribe. For sale from the Extension 
Division of the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 
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HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
(Continued from page 11) 

ing in the lower school, both of these films 
will be of interest to adult groups as well, 
particularly with Hawaii so often in the 
news and so close to statehood. For the 
general public, whether gathered in a com- 
munity group or around the family tele- 
vision set, there is enjoyment in seeing the 
islands as they are—beautiful, productive 
and unforgettable. —AUGUSTA GOLDIN 
10 mins. each, color. Produced and for 

sale by Pat Dowling Pictures, 1026 S. 

Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


FIRST LESSONS 
(Continued from page 13) 

to teachers in training, substitutes, and such 
working teachers as are inclined to fre- 
quent absence. For the experienced and con- 
scientious pedagogue it is a kind of re- 
fresher course in what he or she already 
knowns. This is for all of us too, who should 
be interested in the pioneer work on human 
relations in the classroom that is being done 
in Delaware, and that is an even older 
project in Iowa where this film was made. 
21 mins. Knickerbocker Productions. 
Sponsor: The Iowa Mental Health 
Authority. 


24 East 8th Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


116 Newbury Street 


How To Get The Films Of 


THE MENTAL HEALTH 
FILM BOARD, INC. 


Order only from 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, INC. 
57 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

(Exclusive Distributor) 


THE STEPS OF AGE—25 minutes 
FEARS OF CHILDREN—29 minutes 
FAREWELL TO CHILDHOOD—23 minutes......................... 
FIRST LESSONS—21 minutes 
ROOTS OF HAPPINESS—23 minutes—English and Spanish 85.00 


BROKEN APPOINTMENT—30 minutes... 115.00 
4 WORKING AND PLAYING TO HEALTH—35 minutes... 115.00 
MAN TO MAN—30 minutes... 115.00 


All 16mm, black and white, sound 


Preview prints are available to film purchasers without obligation 
other than paying transportation charges. In Western States apply 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Cal. In 
Eastern States apply International Film Bureau, Inc., 20 West 55th 
St., New York 19. Others apply to International Film Bureau, Inc., 
57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Rent from your nearest educational film library or from: 


AMERICAN FILM REGISTRY 


VISUAL EDUCATION SERVICE 


Boston 16, Massachusetts 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 
Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 
6509 De Longpre Avenue 
Hollywood 28, California 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 
13 East 37th Street 
New York 16, New York 
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THE LONELY NIGHT 


Soue critics praised this full-length fea. 
ture—the only feature among the mental 
health films—when it was shown theatrically 
in New York City. It is the sort of film on 
which opinions and tastes differ radically, 
What is moody and melodramatic for some, 
is mood and drama for others. In one opin- 
ion the girl may be badly overplayed, the 
psychiatrist be first cousin to a wooden In 
dian; for other vieweds they may be exactly 
right, and in character. For this reviewer 
there is no real parallel between the normal 
family life shown in the harkback sequence, 
and the unusually confused childhood of 
THE LONELY NicuT girl. But perhaps the 
parallel is there and we simply did not see 
it. Certainly this would explain why we are 
so vague altogether on the problem this film 
is intended to present, and why we still do 
not understand what basically troubles its 
tortured young lady protagonist to the point 
of attempted suicide. It is well brought out, 
however, that psychiatry can help even in 
extreme cases of depression. 
62 mins., b&w. Produced by Affiliated 
Film Producers Inc., for the Mental 
Health Film Board. Sponsored by 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, II- 
linois, Maryland, Nevada, Michigan, 
Rhode Island. 


FEARS OF CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 12) 
come clearer against the background of a 
larger family, since all children at Paul’s 
age, and even beyond it, are prone to the 
same bafflements, and to re-live their con- 
flicts in nightmares. This is, however, a 
minor criticism of a good film. But it is a 
point which should be taken into considera- 
tion in discussion of the subject as a whole. 
29 mins., International Film Founda- 
tion, N.Y.C. Sponsor: Oklahoma. 


WORKING, PLAYING 
(Continued from page 13) 
formed about the dynamics of a single case. 
The impression is given that treatment is 4 
guessing game. Someone suggests this or 
that. It is tried and, oh wonder, it works! .. 
The only theory discernible would seem to 
be, if you keep trying long enough in 4 
kind way, you will succeed with even an in- 
accessible psychotic. . . . No hospital, not 
even the one which does itself no favor with 
this film, is run so haphazardly. 
35 mins. Affiliated Film Producers 
Inc. Sponsor: Illinois Dept. of Public 
Welfare. 
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SIXTY YEARS OF 16mm FILM, 1923- 
1983 (Film Council of America) 


FCA President Paul A. Wagner, in his 
preface to this momentous symposium, 
aptly remarks that his subject is ‘‘not just 
the width of a:film, it is a state of mind.’’ 
That his collaborators share his faith is in- 
spiringly demonstrated in each one of the 
more than twenty pieces that cover this 
ever-widening field. 

Production, distribution and utilization, 
evaluation and importation, each aspect of 
16mm film is handled by eminently quali- 
fied writers, including such specialists as 
Profs. McClusky, Wittich and Kreitlow, 
also Robert Brubaker, Cecile Starr, Chester 
Lindstrom and Rosalind Kossoff. 


FRENCH FILM, by Georges Sadoul 
(British Book Centre, publ.) 


This large-size, fully illustrated volume 
in the National Cinema Series traces con- 
cisely the colorful lives and memorable 
films of many outstanding personalities of 
the French film industry, and is an emi- 
nently readable history of the contribution 
of France to the art of the motion picture. 


TELEVISION BROADCASTING, by 
Howard Chinn (McGraw-Hill, publ.) 


The technical aspects of telecasting are 
plainly and comprehensively examined in 
this profusely illustrated and up-to-date en- 
gineering reference guide to facilities, sys- 
tems and equipment of tv stations. 


Excerpts from Alfred Newman’s musical 
score for THE RoBE appear in Film Music 
(Dee. 53) as part of a perceptive essay 
by Harold Brown. . . . Television Factbook 
No. 10, the authoritative semi-annual sup- 
plement published by Television Digest, 
carries all the indispensable information 
needed for an appraisal of the telecasting, 
manufacturing and marketing aspects of 
the tv industry. ... The Quarterly of Film, 
Radio and TV (Spring, ’54) examines the 
significant question of the transfer to the 
screen of important literary works. .. . 
Cine Technician (Apr. 754), the lively 
magazine of the British film unions, gives 
a sound review of the latest movie pro- 
duced by and for the British Labor Party. 
-.. Sereen credits and their real meaning 
are intelligently dissected by Philip Dunne 
in the Sereen Producers Guild Journal for 
Mar. ’54.... The perennial Garbo is dis- 
cussed in sensitive article in Sight and 
Sound (Apr.-June ’54). ... The Journal 
of the University Film Producers Ass’n, 
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Film and Press 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


BOOKS 


TELEVISION PLAYS, by Ken Parker 
(Northwestern Press, publ.) 
This collection of eight entertaining and 
diversified scripts will find ready acceptance 
among groups seeking original material. 


ON THE AIR, by Roger Manvell 
(British Book Centre, publ.) 
Considering both radio and tv together 

as a means of communication rather than 

an art form, Dr. Manvell sharply analyzes 
the growth, anarchistic yet controlled, of 
this medium of cultural progress. 


LADIES WITH A UNICORN, by Monica 
Stirling (Simon & Schuster, publ.) 
The sophisticated film-and-love making 

activities of the international set in sunny 

Italy weave a deft pattern in this amusing 

and often thoughtful novel. 


TELEVISION — A WORLD SURVEY 

(UNESCO. publ.) 

Detailed information on the world-wide 
spread of tv is provided in this systematic 
study, country by country, of its history, 
structure and technical] status. 


MINUTES OF THE LAST MEETING, by 

Gene Fowler (Viking, publ.) 

John Barrymore, W. C. Fields and many 
other unforgettable Hollywood characters 
bedizen this biographical tribute, both 
hilarious and melancholy, to Sadakichi 
Hartmann, self-proclaimed poetic genius. 


MAGAZINES 


now a handsomely printed quarterly, car- 
ries in its Fall ’53 issue reports of the 
recent UFPA annual conference. . . . Films 
In Review (Apr. ’54) publishes the amaz- 
ing parody of a McCarthy-style review of 
that unusual film, SALT OF THE EARTH... . 
The Annual Data Book, published by Tele- 
vision Magazine as its Mar. ’54 issue, re- 
ports. on all the vital statistics of tv ad- 
vertising in its customary thorough-going 
manner. ... Technical problems of theater 
video networks are discussed in the SMPTE 
Journal (Apr. ’54). ... A sharp indict- 
ment of the Hollywood film hero as ‘‘a 
budding fascist’’ is itemized in Hollywood 
Review (Apr.-May, ’54). ... The filming 
of Jack Webb’s DRAGNET, as seen by its 
cameraman, is featured in American Cine- 
matographer (Apr. ’54). ... The Jewish 
Audio-Visual Review annual cumulative 
list of films and filmstrips is of particular 
interest to Jewish educators; includes sub- 
jects pertinent to church and community 
Bible study groups... . 


From 
Wie Graw- ALA 


FOR CHILD GUIDANCE 
AND MENTAL HEALTH 


Adolescent 
Development Series 


*Ages & Stages Series 


Child Development 
Series 


* Shyness 


*Mental Mechanisms 


*National Film Board of Canada 


write: 


TEXT-FILMS 
McGraw-Hill 
330 W. 42 St. 
New York 36 


SKIPPY (Continued from page 9) 


the need for learning .. . We are wondering 
if this film wouldn’t be a good one to show 
to youngsters, as well as teachers and par- 
ents. It might give them a perspective on 
themselves and their relationship to the 
school that would enlist their cooperation. 
Most Skippy’s at this age, male and female, 
are sufficiently intelligent to identify them- 
selves with the children in the film, and to 
like being given an understanding of what 
is being done to and for them.—A. R. G. 


19 mins.; color or b&w; original mu- 
sic; cleared for tv. Produced by J. P. 
Nicholson, Agrafilms, Inc., For sale 
(b&w $75, color $170) from Division 
of Press and Radio Relations, National 
Education Association, 1101—16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Filmstrip 


PREVIEWS 


USEFUL AND USEABLE 


HE filmstrip is not meant just to be 

shown. It is not just something to 
look at. It is something that must be in- 
telligently used to be effective. Filmstrips 
must be selected, in the first place, for their 
tie-in value with the subject area being 
studied and—since we now have a goodly 
variety of filmstrips—even with the particu- 
lar aspect of the subject under investigation. 
Filmstrips are usually prepared in sets, with 
this tie-in purpose in view. They have se- 
quence, just as the classroom lesson has 
sequence and development. The good teacher 
looks at the series beforehand, then works 
exhaustively with one strip after another in 
the series—either in the order they are al- 
ready numbered or, if it suits her purpose 
better, in her own order. 

Some especially useable series have come 
to our attention recently out of an increas- 
ingly active and interesting list of releases 
from many companies. 


INDIANS 


mw Eye Gate House (Long Island City, 
N.Y.) relates the historic and the present 
day Indian in its SToRY OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN series of 9, color strips. How the 
different tribes dressed, variation in type 
as well as dress and mode of living accord- 
ing to region; customs and legends; arts, 
crafts, dances and ceremonies are all here, 
as in other series on this same subject. What 
makes this one different and additionally 
valuable is its stress on the role of the In- 
dian in American history, and its calling 
attention to Indians who have made names 
for themselves contemporarily. 


DIETETICS 


@ Popular Science Publishing Co. (353 
Fourth Ave., N.Y.C.) has a new filmstrip 
series in color that will be of special interest 
to administrators, nutrition and diet super- 
visors, and teachers concerned with school 
lunch programs. The series of three strips 
was developed through the courtesy of the 
Louisiana State Dept. of Education and 
pertains to DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCHOOL 
LUNCH PROGRAM, LEARNING THROUGH 
LUNCHES, THE ScHooL LUNCH PROGRAM IN 
OPERATION Topay. The material is good for 
those who are in charge and for those who 
are training for positions in such programs. 
Consideration is given to plant facilities, the 
purchase and preparation of food, and the 
relation of the school lunch program, services 
and facilities to the rest of the school pro- 
gram. Good for use with teachers, and also 
with community groups and P.T.A.’s. 
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MAPS AND GEOGRAPHY 


= Jam Handy Organization (Detroit, 
Mich.), in its series of 5 color strips, INTRO- 
DUCTION TO MAPS, presents some valuable 
basic information on how to read directions, 
and how to recognize geographical features 
on @ map, such as valleys, mountains, lakes, 
rivers. It teaches the ‘‘shorthand’’ of map- 
reading and writing, in other words, as well 
as stimulating interest in various kinds of 
topographical representation, as land versus 
air maps, ete. Individual titles indicate its 
coverage. These are: WHAT IS A Map; 
Coast LINES AND THEIR SYMBOLS; CITIES 
AND THEIR SYMBOLS; LAND FORMS AND 
THEIR SYMBOLS; LAKES, RIVERS AND THEIR 
SymBo.ts. Recommended for social studies 
and geography, this series is particularly 
effective in the third and fourth grades. 


NORTHERN NORTH AMERICA 

= Society for Visual Education Inc. (Chi- 
cago, Ill.) helps us understand that much of 
Canada is still pioneer country. Relating 
northern Canada with Alaska, it shows 
how the people in pioneer settlements live, 
and also pictures the home life of the Eski- 
mos and Indians. Valuable for use in both 
geography and social studies, it contains 
scenes from various regions of the coun- 
try, as the great wheat growing sections 
of the prairie provinces, and what trans- 
portation is like in northern and maritime 
regions, etc. Prepared in cooperation with 
Rand MeNally and Company, this set of 
4 strips in color is a good one for inter- 
mediate and upper grades, and also for 
junior high school. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT 


Another SVE set of 4 color strips, OUR 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT— How IT DEVEL- 
OPED, tells the story of the constitution, its 
adoption and evolution. Community groups 
studying ‘‘the American way of life’’ will 
find it useful. It fits also into upper ele- 
mentary and secondary school discussion 
of what is government, what is citizenship, 
and the relation of one to the other. 


FILM NEWS 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Associate Professor, Dept. of Co 
nications, New York University 


BASKETBALL 

= International Education Materials Cor, 
(New York City) is the producer of a long. 
overdue and much-needed set of BASKETBALL 
RvuLEs FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN. These j 
strips in color are authoritative, having bee: 
produced under the auspices of the Na 
tional Section for Girls’ and Women’ 
Sports, American Association for Health 
Physical Education and Recreation. The; 
were previewed, in fact, at the Association’ 
recent annual meeting and received with 
approval. Included are helps on officiating 
at games, as well as basic rules for play- 
ing, illustration of violations, technical fouls, 
correct formations and standing positions, 
effective and non-effective plays, ete. Thoug 
a difficult subject, its presentation is eas 
to follow, and explicit. 


HOLIDAYS, FAMOUS AMERICANS 
= Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
(Wilmette, Ill.) ties biography in with his 
tory in its Parriotic HoLipAys’ series of 
strips in color. This is especially so in the 
explanations of Columbus Day, and of the 
birthdays of Lincoln and Washington 
Thanksgiving, Independence Day and Memo- 
rial Day are of a more general character. 
The underlying significance of all the holi- 
days is nicely put across, and the strips 
serve further as incentive for program plan- 
ning. Discussion can be built around them 
too, so that they have community group 
value as well. 


CHILDREN’S TALES OF FAMOUS AMERICANS 
affords insight into the lives of Capt. Joh 
Smith, Governor Peter Stuyvesant, patriot 
Paul Revere, the indomitable John Paul 
Jones, courageous Ethan Allen and farsee- 
ing William Penn. Insight is given al» 
into the forces that motivated each of thee 
famous Americans and helped direct their 
destinies. Recommended for primary au! 
middle grades, these 6 strips in color cal 
be used for language arts and social studies 
as well as for history. 


CORRECTION: 

In our last issue we wrongly reported that the 
Museum Filmstrip Club offering JEFFERSON AND 
MONTICELLO was in black and white. It is in 
color; as are all the strips in this series. Inquire 
Museum Extension Service, 10 E. 43rd St., N.Y. 17. 
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1,584,000 feet of film and... 


no 
sign 


New Filmosound Specialist 


with Sapphire jewel parts 


te: O we ar ! gives trouble-free operation! 
BALL 
ad Television station WSPD-TV in To- 


ledo, Ohio, started using the heavy- 
duty Filmosound Specialist 16mm re- 
cording projector on November 6, 
1952. Twenty-four weeks later—after 
1,584,000 feet of film had been shown 
with this Specialist—Bell & Howell ex- 
amined it to detect any signs of wear. 
Even under a magnifying glass not a 
single worn spot was visible on the 
critical film-handling parts! 
Wear on the critical parts (shuttle, 
guide rail, and film tension clips) of | 


a projector causes picture unsteadi- 
ness and costly maintenance. But the 
sapphire jewels in the Filmosound 
Specialist protect these critical parts 
... ensure clear, easy-to-watch movies 
... give the Specialist 400% longer 
life than an ordinary projector! 
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= To meet your particular 16mm pro- 
them 


-roup jection needs, many more exclusive 

features may be added to the basic 
adie a unit. Filmosound Specialists are sold 
John exclusively by your Bell & Howell 
ttriot Special Representative. Mail coupon 


Paul for full information. 
irsee- 
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world’s finest motion picture equipment 


information on the Filmosound Specialist and the 
name of my Bell & Howell Special Representative. 


AND owell Company, Dept. D : 
7172 McCormick Road H 
aa Chicago 45, Illinois H 
Y. 17. Please send me, without cost or obligation, complete ; 


Name 


Organization 


Address. 


City 


County 
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The SOUND FILMSTRIP 


GRACE GOODMAN 
Department Editor 


UNIQUE NEW FILMSTRIP SERIES—SILENT, OR WITH SOUND 


HEN a hobbyist is possessed of an 

acute sense of communication, the re- 
sults are likely to be highly stimulating. 
Such is the case with THE STORY OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL, first release in a_ series 
which will present 52 filmstrips within a 
year, under the overall title of ADVENTURES 
IN STAMPS. 

Stamp collecting in itself is an adventure. 
In the 114 years since stamps were invented, 
almost every country of the world has issued 
them. There are today about 150,000 differ- 
ent kinds of stamps. Rarity and physical 
perfection are the general criteria of their 
value. 

Another value is apparent, however, in the 
collection of the philatelist here turned 
filmstrip producer. The criterion of these 
stamps is not simply their ability to tell 
their own philatelic stories, but to fit topic- 
ally and chronologically into a dramatic 
continuity. THE Story OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL is thus not just a display of stamps 
whose quality the fancier will no doubt 
quickly recognize. It is a fascinating and 
memorable record of an impressive segment 
of American history. It is a study in physi- 
eal, geographic communications. Represent- 
ing, also, another kind of communication, it 
is an,expression of man’s desire to chronicle 
and interpret his activities. It is an art ex- 
pression too, of a people and a_ period. 
Above all, and particularly for those pre- 
viously unaware of the stamp as a fascinat- 
ing entity—it is an adventure, in discovery 
and exploration. For many, by reason of 
enlarged projection, it will provide their 
first real view of stamps; and there can be 
no doubt that those who have considered the 
stamp only in terms of a tariff for trans- 
porting messages will take a fresh view of 
the morning mail after viewing one of these 
filmstrips. 

Now more than 100 years old, philately is 
the most popular hobby in all the countries 
of the world except the United States, where 
it ranks second only to photography. 

There are more than 12-million U.S. 
stamp fanciers. Since this is the first time 
that stamps have been photographed for the 
filmstrip sereen—and they are exceptionally 
reproduced, in. excellent color—ADVENTURES 
IN STAMPS is obviously assured of a parti- 
eularly ready market in this country alone; 
and, if its initial release is a fair sample of 
what is to follow, the series undoubtedly will 
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WHEN TO USE SOUND? 


The addition of sound to a filmstrip can 
mean an addition to costs of production 
and to purchase price. So the question is: 
what types of filmstrip materials are best 
served by sound? Certainly a collection of 
pictures, each of which contains a profu- 
sion of concepts, cannot be adequately in- 
terpreted in the few lines of a caption. 
Sound—whether by tape, record, or a script 
read by a discussion leader—lends vitality 
to the medium, as well as adding informa- 
tion, A case in point, ADVENTURES IN 
STAMPS, is reviewed on this page. No 
matter whether the script is read or the 
record is used—this is a good example of 
a sound filmstrip; but the recording does 
add a professional touch to its presentation. 


[CANAL ZONE POSTAG 4 


stimulate further expansion of interest jn 
philately. If, furthermore, this first release 
is representative of its general academic 
and entertainment level, then here is an 
exciting educational tool for young and old, 
in school and out of it. It very possibly may 
spark youngsters in particular to collect, for 
the sake of collecting. But they are bound 
also to be sparked to a livelier interest in 
history by this unique and versatile instru. 
ment of visualization. 


Though not especially directed at the 
curriculum, THE STORY OF THE PANama 
CANAL most certainly ties in with it, and 
evidences a high degree of research in 
script preparation as well as_ intimate 
knowledge of the stories behind individual 
stamps. If produced with the same care and 
authority, other titles scheduled as ‘‘ among 
the first releases’’ suggest further class- 
room possibilities. Notably these are: Ral 
ROADS—F ROM HorRSE TO HORSEPOWER; THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION; THE EXPLORATION 
OF THE NortH PoLe; FROM WRIGHT 10 
Rockets. Such titles as STAMPS THAT Pro- 
VOKED WARS, and PROPAGANDA THROUGH 
STAMPS give promise of food for discussion. 
Also in preparation are RapIO PHILATELIA, 
CARICATURES IN STAMPLAND, and ROockKET 
MaiL. Other topical subjects are in the 
planning stages. 


Our only criticisms of this first production 
are, that narration is too long over a few 
frames, and that some maps are a little con- 
fusing because the script does not point out 
visual details in an orderly fashion. How- 
ever, these are minor objections. 

A cued reading script is supplied with 
each filmstrip; but where there is a record 
player—and for large groups in particular 
there should be one—a recording is available 
to lend a professional tone to the presenta- 
tion. The dise for THE Story oF THE PANA- 
MA CANAL is alive with its collector-pro- 
ducer’s enthusiasm for his 25-year avocation. 
Wisely, however, he has not permitted the 
jargon of philately to enter into the nar 
rative script.—G.G.R.L. 


Series data: 52 filmstrips, color, 50- 
80 frames. Compiled by Herbert 
Rosen. Available singly at $8, with 
two copies of script; or with 33-1/3 
rpm recording (price, $3). Produced 
and distributed by Cambridge Pro- 
ductions Inc., 17 E. 45th St., N.Y. 17. 
Inquire re discount club plan. 
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PORTABLE CONTINUOUS PROJECTOR 


a Triangle Continuous Daylight Motion Pic- 
ture Projector Company (Skokie, Ill.) pretty 
well describes its product in its company 
name. Its new unit—a projector and screen 
for the continuous daylight showing of 
16mm motion pictures—will show up to 1600 
feet of film (44 mins.) on a 13x18-inch 
screen, via rear projection. Similar to a 
television set in appearance, it is easily 
portable; comes in three cabinets; will re- 
peat a film without re-winding up to 200 
hours; or can be made, by means of an 
automatic stop, to run a film through only 
once. A shadow box frame makes the pic- 
ture visible in an undarkened room. All 
types of film—bé&w, color, silent, sound, 3-D 
—can be shown. Heart of the unit is a 
Bell & Howell Filmosound, guaranteed-for- 
life 285 (16mm) motion picture projector. 
A mechanical film inspector within the unit 
automatically stops the machine and avoids 
tearing film if a loop is lost or a splice 
comes apart. Price range is from $880 to 
$1403.50. 


WHEN THE LIGHTS GO OUT 


a General Scientific Equipment Co. (2700 
W. Huntington St., Philadelphia, Pa.), has 
a new, completely redesigned and automatic 
lighting unit for instantaneous emergency 
use if and when regular power fails in film 
studios, schools, theaters, industrial plants, 
hospitals, and other places where the safety 
margin is a must. The lights are sealed 
beam of 100 C.P., and will provide 10 hours 
of illumination by simply plugging in to 
any A.C. circuit. The unit is powered by a 
built-in storage battery. A trickle charger 
automatically maintains the battery charge, 
and a hydrometer indicates its condition. 
Price of the model E unit is $120.50. 
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By LEROY SYLVERST 
President, Association of Documentary and Television Film Craftsmen 


TECHNICAL IMPROVEMENTS 


m Charles Beseler Co., Newark, N.J., has 
made technical improvements in the Vu-Lyte 
Opaque Projector, to give even better light, 
and longer service. A new No. 14 Super 
Service Power Cord and specially designed 
Monoplane Filament Lamp have been added 
as standard equipment on all the large aper- 
ture Vu-Lyte models. The lamp has a rated 
life of 50 hours. The Beseler Company is 
also now making all standard model Vu- 
Lytes operable on DC as well as AC current. 


NEW CAMERA LENSES 


m= Zoomar Ine., Dept. R. (Glen Cove, L.L., 
N.Y.), has a new all-purpose verifocal lens 
which is adaptable to most motion picture 
cameras without alterations to either the 
camera or the lens. Its zoom range is from 
1-3 inches (25mm to 75mm). Its distance 
range is from 8 feet to infinity, (with short 
range adapters available for shorter dis- 
tances). The aperture range is from f:2.9 
to f:16. The entire unit weighs 114-pounds. 
Its overall dimensions are 5” long x 414” 
wide x 2” high. Price is $600. 


MAN TO MAN 
(Continued from page 12) 


intelligent kindness, his superb inner quiet 
and dignity, linger in the memory. Also note- 
worthy is Joe’s discovery that it takes a 
real man, one who can face his own con- 
flicts, to reach another man and make him 
believe in himself again. It is good to see 
this aspect of the therapeutic relationship 
appear in a motion picture. To see it so well 
presented is an additional pleasure. 

30 mins. Affiliated Film Producers 

Inc. Sponsored by Alaska, Michigan. 


HEAD OF THE HOUSE 
(Continued from page 13) 


ground for juvenile delinquency that is 
slightly a-typical. There would have been 
greater believability for U.S. audiences too, 
and dramatic impact, if the boy himself—a 
very appealing youngster—had narrated the 
sequence in which he runs away and experi- 
ences the strangeness of being out alone at 
night. For its teamwork principles, however, 
this should be a valuable film for commu- 
nity relations and cooperative effort. 

37 mins. Affiliated Film Producers 

Inc. Sponsor: U.S. Dept. of State. 


MENTAL HEALTH FILM BOARD 
(Continued from page 5) 


South Carolina. Alaska was one of the spon- 
sors for MAN TO MAN. Puerto Rico spon- 
sored Roots or Happiness. The U.S. De- 
partment of State requested HEAD OF THE 
House for immediate use abroad and inci- 
dental release in this country. 

How many people in the U.S. have seen 


the available Mental Health Film Board. 


films it would be almost impossible to as- 
certain, but the damand for them has been 
an extraordinarily active and stearily grow- 
ing one. Some of these films have also sur- 
prised their sponsors and producers by be- 
ing in world-wide demand. Roots or Hap- 
PINESS, an outstanding case in point, has 
been extremely successful in Mexico and 
other parts of South America, as well as in 
the domestic market. It is also popular in 
such parts of the world as India and Egypt 
where the general economic level is not as 
high as in the United States; and it is be- 
ing used in our Point IV program, in the 
Philippines particularly. 

The Mental Health Film Board Ine. is 
not the sole source for its type of film. 
Canadian and British productions are also 
widely used on the U.S. market, along with 
valuable subjects by a number of public 


‘service organizations and commercial pro- 


ducers. The Board is in the position, how- 
ever, to make a unique contribution in the 
way of leadership; and, it is hoped, in the 
way also of supplying urgently needed spe- 
cial subjects, such as an overall presentation 
that would give a general explanation of 
mental ill health, define various types, and 
indicate their manifestations. 

—ROHAMA LEE 
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Trade Notes... 


MOVED 


es Curriculum Films Inc.—from 10 E. 40th 
St., to 55 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36. 


ms Banner & Greif (Publicists)—from 250 
W. 57th St., to 18 E. 41st St., N.Y.C. 17. 


= Klemer Visual Service—from 923 Carra- 
way St., to 1801 S. Magnolia, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 


= Golden Key Productions, Inc.—to new 
offices and studio at 1921 Hillhurst Ave., 
Hollywood 27, Calif. 


a Lewis Film Service—from joint occu- 
pancy with Lawrence Camera Shop of 149 
Broadway, to its own ‘offices at 1425 E. 
Central, Wichita 7, Kansas. The formal 
opening of the new office also marked Jack 
Lewis’ 25th year in the trade. 


COMPANY MATTERS 


w Cambridge Productions Inc., at 17 E. 
45th St., N.Y.C. 17, has been formed for 
the production of filmstrips, sound and si- 
lent, and for unusual school and commu- 
nity use recordings, by Gerald J. Morse, 
president of Banner Records Inc. and Her- 
bert Rosen, president of Audio-Master 
Corporation. 


m= World Colorventure Productions, Inc. is 
now exclusive distributor of Visual Educa- 
tion Ltd. filmstrips. The company (L.A. 
Randall in charge) is located at 6925 S. 
Jeffery Ave., Chicago 49, Ill. 


= Victor Animatograph Corp. of Daven- 
port, Ia. has officially named the following 
as sales managers: John F. Conlon for the 
Eastern Division, Jack W. Stine to the 
Gulf, and William G. Schuppert to the 
Chicago Division. 


alerting: 


= Houston Color Film Laboratories, Bur- 
bank, Calif. is now headed by H. W. Hous- 
ton, pioneer motion picture engineer. Mr. 
Houston will continue his association with 
the Houston-Fearless Corp. which he 
founded some years ago for the manufac- 
ture of film processing and mobile camera 
equipment. 


= Bell & Howell, Chicago, announces the 
election of Charles K. Preston, Jr. to the 
position of assistant secretary. Mr. Pres- 
ton has been assistant to president Charles 
H. Perey, and director of public relations 
for B&H. 


= Sturgis-Grant Productions Inc., N.Y.C., 
had added Theodore B. Karp to its staff 
as Associate Producer, to assist in the 
company’s expansion from medical and 
scientific film production into the fields of 
general education, teacher training, and 
mental health: Formerly film consultant to 
the U.S. Public Health Service, Mr. Karp 
has been a writer-producer for Caravel 
Films, and project supervisor for the U.S. 
Office of Education. 


PERSONALS 


= Kenneth Silver has resigned as general 
manager of The Filmstrip House, N.Y.C. 


= Lloyd Morain, a v. of Atlas Film Corp., 
Oak Park, IIl., is the author, with his wife, 
of a new book: Humanism As The Next 
Step. 


mw Cyril M. Braum, former chief of the 
Federal Communications Commission, has 
joined the staff of the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television. 


<FILM LIBRARIES 


SUMMERTIME IS THE RIGHT TIME for PEERLESS TO 
PUT YOUR PRINTS IN CONDITION FOR FALL USE L 
Every summer, film libraries all over the country entrust thei YY 
prints to us for PEERLESS-SERVICING which includes: 


Inspection J/ Scratch Removal 


¥ Repairs 


¥ Cleaning 


/Rehumidification Replacements 


“Peerless Treatment” to resist future damage 


Cleaned up and rejuvenated — back the prints go to you, 
ready for hard use again in the fall. 


Cost? Surprisingly low ... 
Write for price list! 


FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 
165 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
959 SEWARD STREET, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 
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Horace Jones, vice-president of Victor Ani. 
matograph Corporation, opened the com. 
pany’s recent sales meeting at Davenport, 
la., where the new Victor 16mm with sim. 
plified threading and other engineering 
improvements was introduced to the 100 
Victor distributors in attendance. 


a Mrs. Nettie Berg, chairman of th 
American Council on Audio-Visual Edueg 
tion in Israel, is back from a trip ti 
Israel. In honor of her visit the faculty ¢j 
the James Fenimore Cooper Junior Hig 
School (N.Y.C.) sent the gift of a filmstri 
projector to the Industrial Teacher Traiy 
ing School in Tel-Aviv. 


a Grace Brown who has been employe’ 
with the New York office of the Nation: 
Film Board of Canada, returned to Canad 
recently because of the illness of hei 
mother, and has meanwhile accepted 

position as film editor with the Winnipeg 
oulet of Canadian Broadcasting Corpor 
tion’s TV network. 


= Dr. Melvin Brodshaug, a former vic 
president of Encyclopaedia Britannic 
Films Ine., has been appointed Dean of th 
School of Public Relations and Communi 
cation of Boston University. Dr. Brod 
shaug was with Erpi Classroom Films it 
1930 when it was a subsidiary of Weste 
Electric Co. In 1932 he helped Erpi estal 
lish a working relationship with th 
University of Chicago. 


Eliahu Sheinman, Director of Education 
and Recreation for the General Federatio 
of Jewish Labor in Israel, was a rece 
visitor to the U.S. His department service 
the agricultural settlements throughov 
Israel and is claimed to operate the world’ 
largest 16mm film circuit. 


mw Charles R. Crakes, former Education: 
Director of the DeVry Corporation, recent 
ly purchased by Bell & Howell, is availabl 
through the DeVry Technical Institute 
4141 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago, IIl., fo 
group Giscussion leadership and conferene 
lectures in the field of guidance and voct 
tional education. 


SPLICES NOT HOLDING? 


Jefrona 
All Purpose Cement! 


Write for Free Sample 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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STYLED 
FASY AS 1°2°3? TO OPERATE 


It’s an open-and-shut case — the new Victor is 
efficient and beautiful. Fashioned in Forest Green plastic 
fabric, trimmed with satin chrome. When you 

use your beautiful new Victor, it gives you a lift. 


Superb Sound and Pic 


ture Quality— Always! 


Easiest 3-spot 
threading... 

=" | ON TO SINGLE SPROCKET 


3 models — one for every 
audience and budget. 


1. CLASSMATE 4 

for small audiences 
2. ASSEMBLY 10 

for medium-sized audiences 
3. SOVEREIGN 25 

for large audiences 


ratio 
ration 
"ecell 
rvice 
ghou 
orld’ 


Easiest to operate 
(with finger-tip control 
panel, softly illuminated) 


START MOTOR 
TURN ON LAMP 
ADJUST SOUND VOLUME 


tions, 


Here’s the newest in 16mm sound 
vt projector engineering 


titute WW. LUBRIMATIC OIL SYSTEM WV. SAPPHIRE-TIPPED PAWLS 


1.. fa — Reservoir for controlled lubrication. — For indefinite durability. 

erencd 

AIR-CONDITIONED LAMP AIR-CONDITIONED FILM 
ENCLOSURE — 20%, cooler. For longer lamp life. GATE — 17% cooler for longer film life. Easies t on © 

you 
MM HI-LITE OPTICAL SYSTEM WE ii FLAT FIELD LENS — For films -- 3-Spot 
56% more light on screen with Mark Il Shutter. outstanding sharp-to-the-corner picture clarity. Pp 


Safety Film Trips 
AT SPROCKET 

AT UPPER LOOP 

AT LOWER LOOP 


COMPENSATING FILM 
SHOES OF STAINLESS STEEL — Automatically 
adjust to varying film thicknesses and splices. 


ANOTHER OF A SERIES OF GREAT PROJECTS FROM VICTOR 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER TODAY! 


| Peet. R-4, Davenport, lowa, U.S.A 


PORATION 4 Brasch Offices fx 


Mew York ond Chicage 
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Check these other 
byron production facilities 
for quality, speed economy: 


script 

Vediting 

Vsound effects 
animation 
Yrecording 

location photography 
& music library 
sound stage 
complete black-and-white 
laboratory facilities 

7 titling 


send for the byron 
price list today 


- 


Check your color requirements 


8-hour service if required 


by ro a Studios and Laboratory 


1226 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. DU pont 7-1800 


550 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. C/rcle 5-8188 


*Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


PRACTICALLY EVERY FILM PRODUCER IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE IS A CLIENT OF BYRON 
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